Notice to reader: When you finish read- 
ing this magazine place a one-cent stamp 
on this notice, hand same to any postal 
employe and it will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers and sailors at the 
front. No wrapping—no address. 

A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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HUMAN SORROW, BY COMM. ADOLPHO APOLLONI. PART OF A MEMORIAL TO AN ITALIAN SOLDIER WHO FELL IN THE AFRICAN WARS, NOW IN THE 
4 CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA DE POPOLO 


Comm. Apolloni was acting mayor of Rome during the first six months of the war and as president of the Comitato di Orgamzazione 

Civile has cooperated with the American Red Cross from the start. It was to this organization that the Red Cross gave 1,000,000 lire 

in November. The sculptor has done no work at his art since the outbreak of the war, but many Americans may recall his collection 

of statues which received a grand prize at the Chicago exposition. His Poet is in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and other works 
of his are in the United States 
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‘MAZDA | 


“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” 


As the turbines draw from Niagara the energy 
that sets the motors whirling—so MAZDA 
Service draws from the flood of new thoughts 
in lighting, the ideas that help the lamp- 


makers make better lamps. - 


—The Meaning of MAZDA———— 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and practical information con- 
cerning progress and developments in the art of in- 
candescent Jamp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled toreceive this 
Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. The mark MAZDA can 
appear only on lamps which meet the standards of 
MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. 
This trademark is the property ofthe General Electric 
Company. 
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| Seven Weeks in Italy 
The Response of the American Red Cross to the Emergency—I’ 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


EDITOR THE SURVEY 


Rome, December 22, 1917. 
N THE HILLS bordering Lake Garda to the 
| south lies an old battleground where sixty years 
ago the French and Piedmontese defeated the 
Austrians. For a month past, not only French 
and Italian, but British troops have been streaming through 
tiis region. They have been reinforcing the new front on the 
line of the Piave, where the Italian armies checked and held 
the invading Austrians of 1917, who came down late in 
October driving before them half a million refugees from 
Friuli and the Veneto. 

‘This reawakening of old echoes of gunfire in the long strug- 
gle for Italian liberation had its response in the declaration 
of war by the Congress of the United States. But there is 
enother span of circumstance in which America played a more 
immediate part, from Padua and Venice to the Sicilies, in the 
prompt despatch of trained men, supplies and rolling stock 
from the Paris headquarters of the American Red Cross com- 
tnissioner to Europe. 

For it was on this old battlefield of Solferino, that in 1859 
Henri Dunant, the Swiss forerunner of the Red Cross, went 
out before the heat of the conflict had spent itself, tending 
the wounded who lay in anguish, without water, or comfort 
or medical aid. It was here that he was fired with his con- 
ception of a noncombatant service which would be respected 
by all armies. There followed that conference at Geneva in 
1864, which chose the Swiss flag, reversed, as its symbol—a 
xed cross on a white field—and laid the framework for those 
nternational understandings which are the law for the sick 
and wounded, for stretcher-bearer and ambulance man and 
aurse, wherever the battle lines run. 

And within four days after our declaration of war against 


Austria, the first section of the American Red Cross Ambu- - 


lance Corps for Italy traversed the old battlefield of Solferino 
on the way to the Piave front. The Red Cross was even 
then in the sixth week of its emergent relief work for Italian 
refugees. 

. To pick up our thread of history: The question on which 


1This is the first of a series of three articles. The second will be published 
next week. 
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it seemed likely that the Geneva conference of 1864 would 
split was the belief of the European delegates that the mili- 
tary commanders would not brook the intrusion of other than 
fighting men in the midst of their operations. An American, 
a member of that Voluntary Sanitary Commission which 
played so active a part in all the campaigns of the armies of 
the North, carried the day with his testimony fresh from the 
battlefields of our Civil War. In the intervening years, Amer- 
icans further pioneered by employing the Red Cross organi- 
zation, which sprang from the bloody slopes of this Italian 
battlefield, as our chief. agency for succor in times of great 
fires and floods and other forms of internal disaster. There 
has been, therefore, a sense of noble indebtedness, nobly re- 
turned, that has entered these weeks into the eager outreach- 
ing of civilian help from the people of the United States to the 
Italian people, sorely pressed as they are in turning every city 
and village of the peninsula into a haven of refuge for women 
and children rendered homeless by the invasion. 

At a time, then, when American participation in the war 
has been only a phrase to the mass of Italians, the American 
Red Cross, with little more than a corporal’s guard of active 
workers, has made American fellowship a reality. Before its 
own permanent commission to Italy had sailed from New 
York, the existing organization in France, at the very peak 
of its load of work for American troops, French troops and 
French civilians, was able to fill in the breach with experi- 
enced men; open central offices in Rome early in November; 
canvass the situation by wire through the American embassy 
and consular service; despatch an ambulance section and two 
trains of supplies; make wholesale purchases in Italy (while 
these supplies were en route from France) ; wire money to 
spend on the spot to consuls, committees and local agencies 
(while these last supplies were en route from the Italian mar- 
kets) ; send out north and south the nucleus of a field staff, 
and commission two ranking American experts in emergency 
relief to make a rapid survey of the whole field as the ‘basis 
for a long plan of help. 

In saying this much, we must keep things in perspective. 
The part which the American Red Cross played in these first 
weeks of emergency must be seen against the background of 
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A FOOD STATION IN VENICE 
American women in charge may be seen in the rear 


voluntary effort put forward by Italian agencies; the part 
which these agencies have played must be seen against the 
background of government action— municipal, provincial, 
national—and the part which all together have played must 
be seen against the tremendous rush of emergent need. 

The brunt of it fell on the refugees themselves, and they 
bore it, hungry, athirst, drenched to their skins, packed in 
cattle cars or sleeping on stone floors when better provision 
failed. More, the excruciating experience of their slow south- 
bound transport is but the first chapter in a situation, which 
if we are to judge by the experience of French and Belgian 
refugees of three years ago, will tax the competence and 
generosity of all the agencies concerned for months to come. 
Even so, the part which the American Red Cross has been 
able to play has been larger and more effective with every day 
that has passed, and not only the spirit of the doing, but the 
things done were made the subject, no more than a month 
from the date the Red Cross commissioner to Europe reached 
Rome, of appreciative reference by the Italian premier in his 
address at the opening of Parliament early in December. He 
said: ‘Our soul is stirred again with appreciation and with 
admiration for the magnificent dash with which the American 
Red Cross has brought us powerful aid in our recent mis- 
fortune. We attribute great value to the cooperation which 
will be given us against the common enemy by the prodigious 
activity and by the exuberant and consistent force which are 
peculiar to the American people.” 

Take a single example, more dramatic than most, but by 
no means unrepresentative of the way Italians and Americans 
have breasted together minor emergencies as they arose. The 
first two Red Cross men reached Rome on November 5, and 
the first step they took was to appropriate money to the Amer- 
ican Relief Clearing House, which enabled it to open that 
very night the first of two canteens for refugees at the rail- 


_ war, so heavy has been their part in the fighting that it 1 
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road stations in Rome. Incidentally this was four days befe 


Italian canteens were opened there. 


At four o’clock one afternoon the volunteers who manrt| 


the canteens—Americans resident in Rome who have sir 
become active members of the Red Cross staff—had a wi | 
that 12,000 southbound refugees would pass through 1] 
Portonaccio station, six or eight miles out on the Ron» 
Campagna. The first train would arrive at six o’clock. ‘T | 
refugees had been fed at Florence before leaving, ten how | 
before, and had had nothing to eat en route. The Italy 
authorities could supply the children with hot milk, the adu | 
with bread and soup. They turned the rest over to | 
Americans. | 


Sandwiches Carved with Sabers 


THERE was just two hours’ leeway. The canteen work) | 
jumped into motor cars. They bought 1,200 blankets; th | 
bought hams; they bought sausages; they bought chocola 
They piled all this into the cars and made repeated trips 
the Termini station, where they secured permission to dur 
them into the baggage-car of the Florence express, which 1s} 
on its northbound trip between five and six o’clock. In t | 
way they had their supplies out at the Portonaccio stati) | 
before the arrival of the first refugee train. 

Here they found a squad of the Granatieri, an Italian re | 
ment dating back to the seventeenth century. In the prese | 


taken 60,000 men to keep filled their ranks of 3,000. Fy 


now until nine o’clock the next morning, when the last tre 
went through, they turned huge stacks of bread into sary 
wiches, cutting the loaves into big chunks, slicing them a: 
stuffing them with ham and sausage. 

Each train carried about 1,000 refugees, and the Grar*| 
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‘i would no more than get a thousand sandwiches made up 
‘tn a train would roll in. Then they had to work against 
tiie to be ready for the next train. And they did this for 
“®elve solid hours and more as fast as men could work. 
Perhaps, in a writing which cannot hope to speak of the 
iodreds of Italians in all walks of life who have worked 
Spulder to shoulder with the Red Cross men and whose 
@peration has made their work possible, it may be per- 
ntted to cite one as personifying many. Giorgio d’Acarnia 
ithe pen name of a young writer on the proposed Jugo- 
$iv state and the future of Poland. He is known also for 
i; ardor on a certain battlefield where he was left for dead 
sth a shrapnel wound in his abdomen. Some later stretcher- 
farers brought his body to a field hospital, where the 
jysicians in charge said that he was clearly dying. They 
rned, in their press of work, to more hopeful cases, and for 
“ysecond time he was left at one side for the flicker of life in 
‘jm to snuff itself out. It happened that Bastianelli, perhaps 
Ye greatest of the Italian surgeons—and Italy is famous for 
“2r surgeons in this war—came to that ward. “His case is 
*peless,” said Bastianelli. ‘Nonetheless, I want to try to 
ve him.” ‘There followed the first of four major operations 
hich brought the young author-soldier back to his people, a 
>nadow of himself, with a great open wound in his side. That 
tas eight months ago. He cannot go back to the front, but 
e still works on for Italy. It was Giorgio d’Acarnia who 
yas in command of the Granatieri, cutting bread for the 
efugees, train after train, all that night. 

Pouring rain beat into the open train-shed and through 
he doors of the cars. Rain was the one familiar of these 
cntadini in all the strange places through which they were 
lriven by the fortunes of war. It was pouring rain when they 
‘truggled down the black road from Udine. It was pouring 
ain when many of them were put off the trains into the asili 
t Florence, just as it was pouring rain when they passed 
hrough Rome on this, the next lap of their journey. It was 
pouring rain when some of them were transferred from ferry 
to train at Messina, and they stood waiting in the dark in 
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the drench of it for two hours on the wharves. And it was 


pouring rain when others—or perhaps some of the same com- 


pany—trudged after midnight up the interminable folds of 
road that lead to the mountain-top town in Sicily that was 
for a thousand and more their journey’s end. 


The Man Who Refused to Die 


THEY came into Rome that night mostly in cattle cars, some 
of these transformed for the use of war into troop trains, but 
others clearly improvised for this trip, with benches taken 
from little northern schools and churches for seats. The 
American canteen workers could read the names of them in 
the station lights—“Santa” this and that. The great majority 
of the people, those who came in around midnight and after, 
had not eaten for twelve hours. The babies were crying, the 
few men that were among them were cursing, the women 
wringing their hands. The Americans, drenched to the skin 
in going from car to car, passed the sandwiches out to them, 
the hot milk for the babies, the soup for the adults, the 
blankets for the old and sick. And before each train had left 
the station, a young Italian officer, tall, slender, with a great 
open wound in his side concealed by his grey-green uniform, 
went from car to car, in the rain and the cold, inflaming their 
hearts with words of encouragement. Not once, so the can- 
teen workers tell the story, but the trains rolled out with 
the people singing patriotic hymns, and cheering for Italy, for 
the allies, for America. 

The American note has been struck in all this Red Cross 
work in Italy—not in a spirit of self-advertisement for the 
United States, but rather of assurance for Italians, to give 
them tangible evidence that in resisting invasion and in get- 
ting under its heavy load of civil distress the American people 


‘are with them; evidence not merely in sympathetic cables and 


distant girdings for war, but evidence expressed in such hum- 
ble but convincing terms as surgical dressings and instruments 
for field and base hospitals, shirts and drawers and stockings 
for shivering limbs in asile and refuge trains, condensed milk 
for hungry babies, blankets and beds and stoves for homeless 
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FLEEING BEFORE THE INVADERS 
A cart-load of peasant women and children on their way south 
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families in lodgings in the northern cities, in vacant villas 
along the seacoast, in country villages in Umbria, in old con- 
vents and monasteries in the South. There was genuine 
statesmanship in the call for combs which came from a Red 
Cross worker in Leghorn, and in the good sense of the Amer- 
ican women in Florence who got together and made sanitary 
napkins far into the night. The sober officials of one Emiliano 
town were hopeless of providing bedding for the ten thou- 
sand refugees in their prefecture, but in the midst of their 
quandary they sent two visiting Red Cross inspectors on their 
way to a neighboring city in the municipal motor car, the 
firemen in brass-bound helmets on the drivers’ seat, and the 
siren sounding as they scattered dogs and children. “The Red 
Cross men caught the spirit of the new diplomacy when they 
sent the car back filled up with blankets from their stores at 
Bologna—from the people of the United States to the people 
of Italy. 


Work of the American Consuls 


Moreover, the President of the United States is the head 
of the Red Cross; it is a semi-official organization, and it is 
quickly recognized in such international work as a natural 
channel for American resourcefulness and good-will. It is 
hailed not only as a piece of American enterprise but as 
America expressing herself. It was in truth a cable from the 
American ambassador to Italy that brought the first Red 
Cross men to Rome, and it was at the American embassy that 
they met with the committee of the American Relief Clearing 
House and mapped out together the first steps to be taken. 
Round Thomas Nelson Page all the early operations swung, 
his penetrating judgment of men, of organizations and cities; 


A HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


Some of the refugees from the north were taken to the 
far south. The picture above is of a new hospital for chil- 
dren opened under the authority of the prefect of Naples 
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istic Texan energy. Consul Dumont had enlisted a fella 


his swift strokes in portraying the main elements in the sit 
tion and his southern talent for establishing cordial relate 
for the newcomers with the Roman community and the fo 
of the national government, gave an unanticipated speed ; 
precision to the rapidly expanding work. And it was fi 
the ambassador’s office, at that first day’s conference, th 
despatches went off to American consuls throughout Ite 
for information as to numbers and conditions of refuge 
Money was sent that afternoon to consuls in cities known | 
have pressing need; within a week the ten consular distriv 
had become, in a sense, the natural framework for the devele 
ment of the civilian work outside Rome, and the consuls thi 
selves the pioneer American relief workers. 

Their efforts, naturally, took different forms in differe 
districts. Consul Carroll at Venice found that the Posto” 
Conforto at Mestre, which was giving food and help © 
refugees and wounded soldiers, had reached its last day 
operation, due to lack of means, and arranged for its contin 
ance under the American flag. Next, he opened a Red Cre 
canteen at Chioggia as a first step in cooperating in th 
orderly evacuation of Venetian civilians which will be 
scribed later and into which he threw himself with characte 


countryman as the representative of the American colony — 
Florence in collecting money and clothing for the refugee 
the Italian Red’ Cross established him as head of the clothir 
distribution service at the principal shelter near the stat 
and the consul next commissioned him to carry American Ri 
Cross moneys to other cities in the district. Consul Winshi, 
of Milan, brought to bear his experience in Petrograd in ai 
ing Polish refugees at the time of the great Russian retreat | 
1915.° He became chairman of an active American Red Cro 
committee made up of American business men, which hj 
opened a popular kitchen near the station (where 200 res 
dent refugees are fed), turned a club house into an infirma» 
and rest home for women and children, is equipping and mas 
aging a dormitory for allied soldiers and is cooperating wit 
the central city committee in promoting better housing ar 
employment for refugees. Acting Consul Roberts at Gene 
cooperated in organizing a similar committee there, whic 
erected a chalet in the station, first for the service of refuge’ 
and now for that of troops in transit. Consul Grace in Leg 
horn organized the systematic distribution of clothing, mil 
and cocoa at two asili, sheltering 900 people, and by persona 
inspection trips expanded the scope of Red Cross activities f. 
Pisa and other towns in his district. Consul Haven at Turi 
in the North, Consul Honey at Catania and Consul Shan 
at Palermo in the far South, gathered information and es 
tablished connections for the Red Cross representatives o 
their arrival; as did Consul White in Naples who, from th 
first, was an active participant in local undertakings for th 
refugees. In the course of November, 460,835 lire wer 
placed by the Red Cross in the hands of American consul 
either for direct use or transmission to local agencies whic! 
their activity had helped to create or their judgment sane 
tioned. 

This is not the first emergency in which the American Rey 
Cross and the representatives of the United States Stat» 
Department in Italy have jointly served the purposes of hu 
manity. At the time of the Messina earthquake, the Ameri 
can ambassador, Mr. Griscom, headed the American Re« 
Cross committee which handled a million dollars contribute 
for relief and rehabilitation and constructed the America 
barracks villages at Messina and Reggio. The American con 
sul at Messina lost his life in that disaster, and the Americar 


were housed in this summer place. 


consul at Genova died from the results of exposure in the 
course of the relief work. ; 
The promptness and efficiency of the American consuls in 
the present emergency will leave its impress on the whole 
trend of Red Cross development in Italy. It has been a factor 
in the decentralized scheme for civilian work which the tem- 
porary staff will turn over to the permanent commission. 
This calls for regional representatives, responsible to and re- 
“ceiving instructions from the headquarters in Rome, but 
capable of carrying a large measure of responsibility and of 
dealing with details under very general instructions. On the 
whole, the old regional divisions of Italy have been followed 
as they have been combined in the American consular districts, 
and as these in turn must be modified for an organization for 
relief rather than for commerce. ‘The American consuls will 
be recognized as bearing an advisory or honorary relation to 
the work in their districts, and their cooperation will be en- 
listed in making contacts with local officials and in matters 
in which intimate knowledge of the community will be useful 
The nine districts, as experimentally organized, follow: the 
war zone, headquarters at Padua; Lombardy, headquarters at 
Milan; Piedmont, headquarters at Turin; Liguria, including 
the Mediterranean shore of Tuscany, headquarters at Genova; 
Tuscany and Emilia, except the two coastal regions, headquar- 
ters at Florence; Venetian colonies along the Adriatic, head- 
quarters at Rimini; central Italy and Sardegna, headquarters 
at Rome; Campania, Basilicata and Puglia, headquarters at 
Naples; Sicily and Calabria, headquarters at Palermo. 
Another factor which made for this decentralized scheme 
of development was the division of labor effected at the outset 
with the American Relief Clearing House, on the presumption 
that the latter would later be merged with the American Red 
Cross. The Clearing House had been formed for a very 
definite purpose, that of organizing and transporting supplies 
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REFUGEES AT RIMINI 
Members of the colonies brought down to the coast towns by the Venetian relief committee. Four families 


For the first fortnight they were without blankets. 


for hospitals. When the line gave way, it was suddenly called 
on for supplies to help care for the double stream of refugees— 
civilians and wounded soldiers. It cleared out its warehouse 
the first week, ran out of funds and wired to the Red Cross. 
The division of labor was simple: in relief work the Red 
Cross was to plunge into work in the provinces; the Clearing 
House, with its committee of local Americans and with a 
prompt appropriation of 100,000 lire from the Red Cross for 
the immediate purchase of clothing, blankets, food, etc., was to 
work in Rome. 


The Red Cross Chips In 


REFERENCE has already been made to the canteen opened by 
the Clearing House at the Portonaccio station, out on the 
Campania, through which the southbound stream of refugees 
first passed. In little more than a week, lest refugees should 
congregate in great numbers at the capital, the line of transport 
was switched to the route south along the Adriatic, and this 
canteen was transferred, under Red Cross auspices, to Ancona. 

Refugees assigned to Rome, or to be distributed in the neigh- 
borhood, came in at the Termini station. The government 
had requisitioned nearby hotels and gave them a small allow- 
ance for food, but they had difficulty in obtaining it. The 
first night, the Clearing House canteen here fed 700 persons, 
and in four days the number eating its evening meals had 
reached 1,200. The Giornale d’Italia, one of the leading 
newspapers of Rome, had a popular subscription going and 
in conjunction with the municipal committee was providing 
breakfasts and, through a ticket system good at certain shops, 
gave out clothing. The subscription had reached 350,000 
lire when, that first week, the American Red Cross chipped 
in 100,000 lire to the fund. “That—for such is the psychology 
of newspapers and newspaper readers the world over—put 
America “on the map” and incidentally jumped the subscrip- 
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tions from Italian sources to many times the Red Cross gift. 

Two weeks later the Red Cross made a third and still larger 
gift to Roman activities—one of one million lire, to the 
Comitato Romano di Organizazione Civile, which has been 
carrying on widespread relief work for the benefit of soldiers’ 
families and stood ready to bring refugee families within the 
scope of its activities. These include créches and maternal 
schools for children whose mothers are at work—one of them 
tucked picturesquely under the shadow of the old wall—an 
asylum for children whose mothers are not living and whose 
fathers are at the front; a workroom, employing four or five 
hundred women on tents and army clothing; popular kitchens 
for serving meals (many of them free, on a ticket system), 
and higher grade economic kitchens for the distribution of 
cooked meals at cost or less—all of them so many points of 
attack on the problem of livelihood which the war, the stopped 
earnings of the men, the high cost of living, and now the 
coming of the refugees has rendered acute. Nothing, as the 
leaders in these activities saw it, would count for more in 
maintaining morale at the front than for the men in the 
trenches to be sure that their families, whether refugee or 
merely left behind, are not suftering this winter. 


Organization on the French Model 


MEANWHILE the work in the provinces and the organization 
of a temporary headquarters staff had gone forward. Under 
a deputy commissioner, who had helped to shape the develop- 
ment of Red Cross work in France, its three main divisions 
were rapidly duplicated here—military affairs, civil affairs 
and administration. The military department was put in the 
hands of an American who, since the first year of the war, 
has been one of the seven engineers of a medical supply 
service reaching between three and four thousand French hos- 
pitals and entering into every sphere of army activity from 
the advanced dressing stations to sanatoria in the south of 
France. The civil department was put in the hands of a 
former member of Mr. Hoover’s staff in Belgium, now chief 
of that bureau in the French organization of the Red Cross 
which deals with relief and rehabilitation in the war zone. 
Stores and transportation were put in the hands of the or- 
ganizer of the Red Cross warehouse system in France; pur- 
chase in those of the Italian buyer for a large American house 
doing business throughout Europe; finance and accounting in 
the hands of the treasurer of the Red Cross organization in 
France, controlled by a New York trust company; and general 
administration in those of a Detroit business man whose years 
of experience in the management of chemical industries has 
latterly been translated into building up for the Red Cross 
a supply and furniture-making center in the heart of the de- 
vastated area recovered by the French last spring. Passport, 
cable, railroad, employment, filing and other services were 
rapidly set in motion in offices in the Palazzo Doria turned 
over to the Red Cross by the Banca Commerciale, through an 
American member of its board of directors. 

Other Americans in Rome were quick to volunteer their 
services and English-speaking Italians were equally coopera- 
tive. Certain members of the Clearing House Committee 
proved invaluable as traveling inspectors. Within a month, 
a temporary staff of sixty-five people were at work. This 
included the delegates in the field, who were mustered from 
whatever quarters they could be obtained and sent out as 
rapidly as they could be mustered—officers and students of 
the American Academy, the secretary of a sugar company, a 
Pennsylvanian who had been farming in Umbria, artists, 
architects, men of leisure from Florence and Sicily, a doctor 
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December 22, 1917. 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE EMERGENCY COMMISSION TO ITALY: 
It falls to the lot of few men or women in the world to 


play a real part in one of those supreme events on which the ~ | 


course of history depends. This. privilege has been given to 
you. In time to come you will look back on your work of the 
past few weeks with a satisfaction which you’ may not now 
appreciate, for you have had a rare and wonderful expe- 
rience—you have had a great work to accomplish, and you 
have done it well. 

The measure of your achievement is not its physical pro- 
portions. Much more could have been done than you had 
means to do. Much of what you have done could have been 
done better had time.permitted the construction of a larger 
and more effective organization. But you return to your per- 
manent posts leaving cheer and comfort and confidence in 
Italy that would not have been here without you, and know- 
ing that two great peoples are closer together and more ef- 
fective in the war for liberty than they would have been had 
you not come. 

In the hour of deepest distress, you carried from our coun- 
try to our Italian allies a message of militant comradeship, 
and the value of that message, coming when it did, no one 
can ever measure. 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. M. P. Mourpxy. 


Major O. R. C., U. S. Army, A. R. C. Commissioner for Europe. 


THE TEMPOKARY RELIEF COMMISSION 
TO ITALY 

Carl Taylor, general manager. 

Edward Eyre Hunt, head of the Civilian Relief Depart- 


ment. 
Dr. Alexander Lambert, in charge of medical relief. 


of letters from the Sorbonne, a physician, a teacher of phil- — 


osophy and one of sociology from the Civil Affairs Depart- 
ment at Paris, a social worker and a clergyman resident in 
Rome, a sanitary engineer back from Red Cross work in the 
Balkans, and so on. Knowledge of Italy and Italian, execu- 
tive experience and acquaintance with civil or military relief 
work they had in combination, this scratch organization, but 
scarcely one of them possessed all three qualifications—some 
two; yet they pitched in with spirit and were quick to re- 
spond to the promptings of the picked men sent out to organize 
the work. 

Early in the first week, two American business men from 
the industrial district in northern Italy, met with the Red 
Cross representatives in Rome and together drafted a scheme 
for a citizens’ committee in Milano. That night they left 
for Genova, where they organized a similar committee in the 
morning; they met with their Milano group in the afternoon; 
and on Wednesday, or two days after the Red Cross opened 
work in Rome, full-fledged American Red Cross committees 
were at work in these two important northern centers. 

Meanwhile reports were coming in by wire and letter from 
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the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. of Connecticut. 


Chester H. Aldrich, architect, New York 
city. 

James Byrne, New York city, legal adviser. 

Dr. Joseph Collins, New York city, med- 
ical director. 

Ernesto Fabbri, banker, New York city. 

Samuel L. Fuller, banker, New York city, 
financial director. 

Guy Lowell, architect, New York city. 

Thomas A. L. Robinson, Youngstown, O., 
director of supplies. 

Prof. Lightner Witmer, psychologist, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Rey. Sigourney W. Fay, Catholic priest, 
Wynnwood, Pa. 


Deputies: 


Included in the general organization personnel: 
Louis A. Davis, Philadelphia, office manager and 
general secretary. 
William E. Hereford, New York city. 
Julius Roth, New York city, transportation. 
Edgar I. Williams, New York city, secretary. 


the consuls, asking for money, saying how they could use it, 
showing the need for personnel. On the civilian relief, with 
a staff to be created out of thin air, with the railroads con- 
gested and with no man knowing how long the stream of 
refugees would keep up, the administrative problem was one 
of limiting effort. The director of civilian relief got down 
a railroad map and built his early program on the transporta- 
tion centers in that belt through which the stream was flowing 
south and west: Genova, Milano, Florence, Bologna and, after 
them, Rome, Ancona and Naples. He decided to limit the 
civilian work to emergent relief at the start, to limit emergent 


telief to that which could be carried on at the stations, and 


not to attempt anything with respect to the care and lodgment 
of refugees at the points of settlement until their needs in tran- 
sit had lifted. Moreover, he ranked the wants of the spirit quite 


as real as those of the body, and the railroad stations offered 
vantage ground from which to fly the Stars and Stripes and 


Red Cross flags and show that Americans were here and 
helping. 

At the end of two weeks the director could report that 
teams of Red Cross workers had established soup kitchens 
at or near the stations in Rome, Ancona, Genova and Milano; 
that the Red Cross had sent clothing and bedding for refugees 
to Florence, Leghorn, Ancona, Catania, Genova, Bologna, 
Ravenna and Naples; that it had contributed funds for the 
purchase of clothing to local committees of the Italian Red 
Cross at Florence, Bologna, Ancona, Genova, Naples, Palermo 
and Bari; that it had provided funds for relief work to Ameri- 
can consuls at Florence, Venice, Milano, Genova, Leghorn and 


Catania; that in addition to the large gifts mentioned earlier, 


it had authorized the equipment and maintenance of a 150- 
bed refugee home in Milano and a chalet at the railway station 
in Genova, organized committees as noted at those two cities 
and established resident delegates in Florence, Bologna, An- 
cona, Milano, Rome and Naples. 

The following shipments of moneys or supplies to three 
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cities will illustrate the type of help that was going out from 
Red Cross headquarters up to December 1: 


To Ancona— 


Lire 5,000 for refugee clothing 
12 100 cases condensed milk 

14 Lire 5,000 for refugee food 

15 Lire 2,000 for refugee clothing 
20 100 cases condensed milk 

20 Lire 5,000 for refugee food 

21 1,395 blankets, 25 mattresses 


To Florence— 


Nov. 9 Lire 50,000 for refugee relief 
10 Lire 10,000 for refugee clothing 
20 502 mattresses 
20 1,000 blankets 
20 Lire 100,000 for refugee relief 
27 3 flags 
29 17,262 articles of clothing 
30 Lire 25,000 for relief 


1,190 articles clothing 

10 2,000 blankets 

10 Lire 50,000 for refugee relief 

12 100 cases condensed milk 

20 100 cases condensed milk 

24 16,996 articles clothing 

24 1,007 blankets 

.26 Lire 18,000 for purchase of blankets 


By the first week in December, the stream of refugees 
which had been dwindling, practically stopped; but with no 
certainty as to when it might come again in flood, provision 
for refugees in passage dnd in the larger cities continued for 
ten days longer the major concern at headquarters. At the 
same time, as public attention in the large cities shifted from 
the needs of those passing through to those who were to re- 
main, as the refugees were spread out in every province from 
the provincial centers to the smaller places, and as the great 
residue were shipped and settled in the South, clothing appeals 
began to reach the Red Cross from all directions, and the 
questions of hospital provision, of shelter and employment, 
pressed in in countless local embodiments. 


An Unmatched Mission of Help 


Tuts had not been unanticipated, and on November 20 the 
commissioner for Europe had despatched a committee of three 
to make a quick survey of relief needs throughout Italy, as a 
basis for permanent organization and program. Here again, 
the resources of the Red Cross organization in France and 
Belgium were drawn on, the senior members of the committee 
being the two executives and social workers who set the 
standards for American emergency relief in the San Francisco 
and Ohio flood disasters, one of them now chief of the Bureau 
of Refugees in the Department of Civil Affairs, at Paris; the 
other the director of the Red Cross Department for Belgium. 
The committee visited Venice, Vincenza, Padua, Verona, Mi- 
lan, Turin, Genova, Modena, Rimini and Florence in the 
North; Naples, Messina, Palermo and Catania in the South; 
spending ten days on the north trip and five days in the south, 
inspecting asili, kitchens, lodgings, work-rooms; interviewing 
members of the cabinet, prefects, mayors, relief-workers, 
bishops, generals, consuls, physicians—all that personnel which, 
because of official duty or private good will, or both, had been 
thrown in contact with the southbound stream of fugitives 
or were facing with them the immediate problem of taking 
up the burden of life in their new surroundings. 

Perhaps no such mission of help has ever been the duplicate 
of this, from the half deserted quays of Venice to the cluttered 
tenement streets of Naples, from the low farms back of the 
armed banks of the Piave to old monasteries turned refuges on 
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a Sicilian mountain top. But rapid as the trip was, and pic- 
turesque, its distinction lay in that combination of investigation 
and action on the spot which has been characteristic of Red 
Cross development in France since last June. The committee 
carried over 500,000 lire. It put sufficient money in the 
hands of Consul Carroll to enable him to contribute in a 
large way to the orderly evacuation of Venice; contributed to 
the emergent relief fund needed to tide over an unemployment 
crisis in Padua, from which city various industries had been 
removed; gave quick help to a provincial committee at Vin- 
cenza which was caring for a large number of destitute moun- 
tain folk who had come down to the neighboring farms; turned 
over a sufficient sum to the American Red Cross committee 
in Milan to enable it to work out a general program, founded 


A. French Garden-Hamlet 


By Georges Benoit Levy 


FOUNDER OF THE FRENCH 


JEANNERET, one of our most original archi- 

tects, has succeeded in creating under the ab- 

normal conditions brought about by the war 

@ a garden village which, though designed on a 

small scale, nevertheless establishes a new model in perfection 
of detail. ¥ 

The watch-making establishments of Duverdrey and 
Bloquel at St. Nicholas d’Aliermont, having developed the 
production of war materials, wished to provide wholesome 
and pleasant housing conditions for their personnel. ‘They 
secured the services of M. Jeanneret, who had already made 
a name for himself at the Chaux de Fonds in Switzerland by 
the originality of his work. 

The estate is situated in Normandy on high ground. Its 
size is only about 1000 by 350 feet. It faces the branching 
of two main roads and is surrounded by pastures and set off, 
on one side, by a wood. It is divided lengthways by a thor- 
oughfare consisting of a road eighteen feet wide, bordered by 
two strips of lawn, twelve feet six inches wide and tree-plant- 
ed, and two sidewalks of thirteen feet wide, from which the 
front gardens of the houses are separated by living hedges. 
This street ends in a playground of about one hundred and 
eighty square yards. 

The advantage of this disposition will readily be seen: 
Roads which are inexpensive yet are wide enough, preserving 
the rural aspect of the estate; houses situated at the end of a 
garden and in the central artery linked together by a long 
path which, on the one side bordered by a strip of lawn, runs 
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a Red Cross hospital and health center among the new Vene 
tian colonies at Rimini; made a gift to the Italian Red Cross: 
at Catania to enable it to succor refugees destitute of clothing 
and bedding in the small Sicilian villages; and left working 
funds at Naples and Palermo to promote better lodgings and 
employment for refugees. 

On December 8 the committee submitted its report, givi 
in brief compass, for the benefit of the new commission, a 
general survey of conditions, the urgency of needs scarcely 
less bitter than those of the refugees in transit, and the con 
structive lines of work which, on the basis of experience in~ 
France and Belgium might stave off and prevent some of those” 
persisting ills which beset fugitives even among their own? 
people. - Of these more later. 


GARDEN CITY ASSOCIATION 


on the other along orchards and vegetable and flower gardens. 

The lots are so arranged that the houses face east and 
west. Their minimum size is a little short of a thousand 
square yards. Behind each house there is a backyard, suf-_ 
ficiently private, upon which opens the small laundry where} 
all the heavy work of the house is done. “The windows are 
only four feet three inches high but nine feet. eight inches 
wide. By their situation, the houses are exposed to the sun- 
light on one side or another all day. 

Account had to be taken of the dominant sea winds, which 
made necessary a low construction. The planning demanded ~ 
a roof not too low to contain attic rooms. Neither nee 
tation nor molding was resorted to to bring out architectural ~ 
features; the disposition of doors and windows, and of the 
gable ends, alone contribute to the beauty of the elevation. 

As regards the interior plan, two types of house are pro- — 
vided. ‘The first contains a kitchen, also serving as dining © 
oom, and a large hall from which the staircase rises directly 
to the second floor; behind the kitchen the laundry and the - 
food pantry; on the upper story two bedrooms, toilet and — 
bathroom. The second plan is similar, but with an addi- ~ 
tional room on each floor. : 

Owing to, lack of coal to bake the clay, the use of bricks — 
had to be abandoned and hollow tiles of concrete to be used — 
instead. These are made with three air cushions and not _ 
quite ten inches thick; they are manufactured on the spot — 
with the aid of two hollow tile machines. 

Nearly all the houses are semi-detached. Those of the | 
first type cost about $1,725 (10,000 francs) and those of the 
second type about $2,600 (15,000 francs), very nearly twice 
as much as they would have cost before the war. To give an 
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BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE VILLAGE 


idea of other prices, frame work in this locality is offered at 


over two dollars the cubic foot (450 francs per cubic meter). 


The company of the Duverdrey and Bloquel works therefore 


decided to carry out all the work themselves and have cour- 


ageously entered the trades of mason and carpenter. 
One of the houses will be equipped with model furniture to 
serve as an inspiration to the future householders.  Alto- 


gether between fifty and sixty houses are being built. The 
illustrations show some of the types. It occurred to us that 
this modest little garden village might be of interest to Amer- 
ican readers, partly because of the difficulties which had to be 
overcome in its Construction and partly because of the re- 
sourcefulness shown by the architect in making the best of 
very severe restrictions imposed on him. 


EA GADE ANTERIEVRE 


FAGADE LATERALE 


FAGADE PosTrRicvRE 


FRONT, BACK AND SIDE ELEVATION OF A PAIR OF COTTAGES 


The Scientific Spirit and Social Wor 
By Arthur J. Todd 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


E may assume with considerable assutance that so- 

cial work sets for itself a huge and intricate prob- 

lem. Whether it is a fully fledged profession or 

only a profession in the making is of no importance 
to this present discussion. ‘The real point is that the scientific 
spirit is necessary to social work whether it is a real profession 
or only a go-between craft. The cat is now out of the bag, but 
where has she jumped? No matter, but the mere opening 
of the bag starts a throng of questions. Chief of these I find 
in my own mind to be: Why do people want to do social 
work, particularly if it is so hard and so comprehensive? Is 
it, perhaps, as the cynically-minded claim, because of the 
“supply of the unfortunate to exercise their virtue on?” Or 
because they “conceive service as a kind of exploitation of 
mental inferiority, and so find a moral satisfaction in the 
thought of intellectual poor whom they will have with them 
always?” Are we absolutely sure that this is cynicism, or 
may it not be genuine moral probing? Perhaps, however, 
I had better put the question this way: How can you get 
people to do social work? 

Back of all true social work must stand the impulse to 
serve. But whence is it to come? It is natural, you say. I 
grant that some psychologists claim we all have an instinct 
for seeing others well off. That was what Clifford meant 
by the “voice of Man within us, commanding us to work for 
Man.” But unfortunately there are other voices within us 
commanding us to steal from, and lie to, and exploit, and 
otherwise abuse our fellow men. Our instincts never run 
along a smooth even road in one direction. “They cut across 
and jostle each other fiercely. Instinct can never be swallowed 
raw as an explanation of noble or even fairly decent human 
conduct. It must always be liberally salted with discipline 
and education before taking. 

Experience and training have shown men that some form of 
mutual service contributes to social and personal well being. 
The original instinct to serve, however, had to be brought out 
through a long process of holding the lid down on other rival 
instincts. Mere instinct and emotion are blind and unsafe 
guides to conduct. “That is why so many of us land in the 
ditch with our benevolent schemes. That is why I am so sus- 
picious of appeals to act on impulse. That is why I deplore 
such sentimental calls as appeared in the press on February 
29, 1916. We were urged by the president of a group of 
benevolent women to gain a day. How? In her own words: 
“A chance will come to every one to do something charitable 
that day. Let us do as our first impulse tells us. For once 
let’s not consult what we call our ‘better judgment’ nor use 
‘scientific charity’ in what we do for others. Let’s do more 
sunshine and less charity.” Such talk is simply the call to 
“go on the loose.” It is precisely the same psychological path 
that impels men to get drunk or to fly at each others’ throats 
in war. Civilization is the result of the illuminated and dis- 
ciplined will. There is no unerring instinct to do good. To 
depend upon mere feeling or impulse is to revert to nature, to 
eighteenth century mythology, Rousseau, and the cult of the 
“happy savage.” 

But if the impulse to serve is not instinctive, shall we say 
it must be religious? Is it not the dynamic side of faith? 
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Recall that famous chapter on the nature and fruits of fai 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Abel and Abraham and Mos 
Joseph, David, the prophets and many another worthy “whe J 
through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched t 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakn 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to fligh 
the armies of the aliens,” were impelled to service throu 
religious fervor. But like many other social workers they 
seem to have failed of their full reward—if we may jud 
from the somewhat cynical comment of the narrator of thei 
trials. The religious motive has always been one of the 
strong forces back of the impulse to social amelioration. 
Hebrew and Chinese and Hindu sacred texts teach it. 
Christianity fostered certain types of charity. The Calendar 
of Christian Saints is redolent with them. Not a little “of } 
the best in so-called organized philanthropy (both spirit and! } 
methods) is traceable to the work of St. Vincent de Paul. 
The preaching of such men as Channing in New England } 
during the thirties and forties of the last century fed the 
new tide of humanitarianism which brought us broader and. 
more decent care of the afflicted, particularly the defectives 
and law-breakers. 2 

But neither instinct nor religion is sufficient; neither con- 
fers capacity, necessarily. Vincent de Paul’s great work may 
be said to have begun by recognition of this principle. You 
remember his first case: a benevolent lady had asked him, 
to recommend to his parishioners a certain needy family... 
He did so at the morning service. In the afternoon he 
visited the family himself only to find them already almost 
overwhelmed with gifts of food and money. “Behold noble 
but ill-regulated charity,” said the saint, and set to work 
at once to make the benevolent impulse effective through 
vision and organization. "That was the scientific spirit. 
Again, Channing’s preaching was not the only spring that 
started Dorothea Dix upon her marvelous crusade on behalf 
of the insane in our country. For years, notable doctors had 
been importing the ideas of Pinel from France and Tuke 
from England. And for three years Miss Dix studied these | 
new, scientific methods of treatment for the mentally defec- | 
tive. It was this new, precise knowledge that gave some | 
solid backing to her fervid moral enthusiasm. Her science | 
guided her religion and made it efficient. Indeed, I am not | 
sure but that it was science that drove her to the work and 
religion which served as ally. 

At any rate, science does create the will to serve. The 
new knowledge of heredity has stimulated a whole tribe \) 
of eugenists, however mistaken they may prove to be. The | 
more scientific the art of healing becomes, the more it be- | 
comes permeated with a sense of community duty and | 
service. “The newer developments of economic science and 
sociology have impelled us toward conservation of natural 
and human resources, labor legislation, health and sanitary 
work, protection of children, control of industry for social } 
ends. Science yields place to no other source of enthusiasm | 
for social amelioration. And science has her heroes. It 
would be easy to write the litany of scientific martyrs— j 
Priestly, Lyell, Tyndall, Darwin, Huxley, Haeckel, Reed, 
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Laveran, Manson, Ross, Lazear, Carroll and a hundred 
others, who were stoned and sawn asunder, were tempted, 
destitute, afHicted, tormented, slain, like their brethren of 
religious faith, 

But the glory of science is that to enthusiasm it adds a 
new quality. Let me illustrate: The impulse to serve, I 
said, must be present; otherwise there is no motive power. 
But the impulse alone is not enough. Volunteers by the 
million would never make an army. An army of raw re- 
cruits is actually worse than no army—it is in the way; 
it has to be transported, it clogs the service; it has to be fed, 
and takes food from abler mouths; it gets in the way of 
trained men; its own fears may stampede the regulars into 
tout and confusion. Only training, exacting, rigorous train- 
ing, can make over the mob of recruits from a liability into 
an asset. “That training is military science. Likewise, the 
hundreds of volunteers responding to the call to enlist in 
the social service army against needless want and misery 
must be trained lest they remain mere cumberers of the 
ground. ‘That is what I mean by the application of the 
scientific spirit to social work. The new quality which 
science adds to the impulse to serve is ordered intelligence, 
the discipline of knowledge. “If science does not produce 
love it is insufficient,” wrote Amiel. I believe it not only 
enlarges the area of man’s sympathy—that is, his love—but 
makes it effective. “Scientific” is not the logical opposite of 
“loving” or “warm,” or “hearty,” or “brotherly;”’ the real 
antipode of these qualities is mechanical routine. 

Perhaps we should pause to run down to its lair the fear- 
ful word science, and say exactly what we mean by the 
scientific spirit. Huxley said, “Science is nothing but trained 
and organized common sense.” Isn’t that a good deal? A 
trained and organized mind in contrast with a mental scrap- 
bag; a disciplined army as against a motley, rambling mob. 
Science in the most generally accepted sense, like humor, is 
the detection of relationships; it is the relating of cause to 
effect. “This means two things: first, that the scientific mind 
is always full of problems; it never takes things for granted ; 
it never contents itself with fatalistically and complacently 
' accepting effects. This means, it is evident, in the second 
‘place, that everything is caused by something else. _ Shake- 
speare makes Pisanio in Cymbeline say that “fortune brings 

in some boats that are not steered.’ Science denies that ‘ab- 
‘solutely and irrevocably, if the lack of steering implies that 
_ ships just wander into port, moved by no forces but chance. 
The spirit of science was nobly expressed by Matthew Arnold 

in the couplet: 
“Yet they, believe me, who await 
No gifts from chance have conquered fate.” 

The main business of science is to rid the world of chance 
and luck. Our forefathers charged their sickness and poverty 
and pain to bad luck, hostile ghosts, an angry god or a fickle 
goddess. Take down your Shakespeare Concordance and see 

how many hundred times his creations talk of fortune, luck, 
chance. Listen to the uncomplimentary, even vile names they 
call her—crooked, blind, skittish, a foe, a strumpet, and 
worse. Remember that all primitive philosophy, politics and 
religion are based to no slight degree upon luck and magical 
devices for controlling it. Even now men persist in the same 
- unflattering concept of Providence by inserting in their con- 
tracts exemptions from responsibility in certain business con- 
- tingencies involving what they are pleased to call “acts of 
* God.” Earthquakes and fierce tempests at sea are acts of 
_ God. Poverty is one of the mysterious ways in which Provi- 
dence works his wonders to perform. Pestilence is a divine 
. 
' 
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scourge. War, God judging the nations. Now, modern 
science is vastly too respectful, too devout, too well informed 
to perpetuate such childish attempts to connect effect and 
cause. Therefore in ridding the world of chance, it works 
in two ways—critical and constructive. Huxley has phrased 
both these aspects in his letters. In one he says, “Among 
public benefactors, we reckon him who explodes an old error 
as next in rank to him who discovers new truth.” On the 
constructive side he writes, ‘““Io be accurate in observation 
and clear in description is the first step towards good scientific 
work.” In sum, the work of science is to get at truth; not 
only at facts, but at the vital relationships between facts. 

Science does not claim to have complete knowledge of the 
truth or to have established perfect order out of chaos in 
this world. It is less an accomplished fact than an attitude. 
Professor Sumner suggests this in his definition of science as 
“knowledge of reality acquired by methods which are estab- 
lished in the confidence of men whose occupation it is to 
investigate truth.” Hence, in connecting science with social 
work, our aim is not so much immediate results as an atti- 
tude of mind; for, as Huxley pointed out, “The scientific 
spirit is of more value than its products, and irrationally held 
truths may be more harmful than reasoned errors.” This 
does not mean, of course, that the scientist does not strive 
to know the greatest possible amount of truth. He is no 
mere dabbler or dilletante. Scientific truth is a serious busi- 
ness and cannot be achieved as you order goldfish or libraries 
or art galleries. You may buy a college degree or the God- 
bless-you’s of a poor family, but you cannot buy the scientific 
attitude. Science, like the wisdom of Solomon, is above rubies 
and eludes all but the resolute, serious hearts. 

Carlyle, in spite of his frequent wrong-headedness, was 
one of the best friends to social work raised up in the last 
century; not by the institutions he founded or the technique 
of family rehabilitation he worked out, but by his unflinch- 
ing determination to see through the social shams of his 
time and to purge our systems, and his own, of cant or 
drivelling. Such an acid test transforms mere vague opinion 
into dynamic opinion. It makes for the scientific spirit by 
refusing absolutely to allow any institution or idea or practice 
to take refuge behind somebody’s mere say-so, or to be 
frightened by the cry that it is old or sacred or in the nature 
of things and therefore not to be molested by mere man. 

The scientific spirit refuses to call a hope or a longing 
a proved fact, no matter how urgent that longing or that 
hope may be. I may long to see parole work done with a 
hundred per cent efficiency; but that does not justify me 
in publishing that 95 per cent of my paroled men ‘‘make 
good” after leaving the prison gate. Much as I might have 
wished for a better showing, I was never able as a probation 
officer to claim more than one-half or two-thirds of my 
cases-as successful. I may abhor the sight of painted women 
selling their bodies on the streets, but that does not justify 
me in saying that mere repressive legislation or policemen 
will wipe out prostitution. Science bases its hopes on facts. 
It refuses to rest its case on the Jeadings of meré tempera- 
ment. Huxley said, “Science seems to me to teach in the 
highest and strongest manner the great truth which is. em- 
bodied in the Christian conception of entire surrender to 
the will of God. Sit down before fact as a little child, be 
prepared to give up every preconceived notion, follow humbly 
wherever and to whatever abysses nature leads, or you shall 
learn nothing. My business is to teach my aspira-~ 
tions to conform themselves to fact, not to try and make 
facts harmonize with my aspirations.” 
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There are several other concrete marks of the scientific 
Spirit which should be considered. It is broad, tolerant, 
earnest, imaginative, enthusiastic but poised and _ self-con- 
trolled. It is not impatient of contradiction and criticism 
given honestly and sincerely. It is fearless, truthful, teach- 
able. It is able to withstand mob-mind, sentimentality, sensa- 
ionalism.and petty partisanship. It does not deny that a 
thing exists merely because it is not easily seen; but it refuses 
to fudge intelligence and the moral nature by claiming to 
see something before it really is seen. It also declines to 
think “the difficulties of disproving a thing as good as direct 
evidence in its favor.” 

Finally, the scientific spirit means generosity, fellowship 
and hearty cooperation untainted by jealousy. Witness, for 
example, the cordial feeling between Darwin and A. R. 
Wallace. Wallace always spoke of the “Darwinian theory” 
although, since he was the co-discoverer of natural selection, 
it might with equal justice have been called the “Darwin- 
Wallace theory” or the “Wallace theory.” Likewise Dar- 
win, with fine generosity, recognizing that Wallace’s splen- 
did contributions to natural science brought him little finan- 
cial return, set in motion a plan for securing a civil list 
pension for Wallace, who was at the time nearly sixty. Hux- 
ley was equally generous and enthusiastic. “ He lent his 
heartiest support and was able a few weeks later to hurrah 
over the success of the plan. A similar bit of generosity 
occurs in Huxley’s undertaking the task of writing a chapter 
on the work of his old opponent, Sir Richard Owen, for 
the latter’s biography. As a final instance let me cite the 
generosity of eighteen of Huxley’s scientific friends who in 
1873 placed £2,100 in the bank and informed him that he 
was forthwith to take a vacation for his health. 

It is this fine spirit of cooperation, according to H. G. 
Wells, that has made modern science. “The whole differ- 
ence of modern scientific research from that of the Middle 
Ages,” he says, “the secret of its immense successes, lies in 
its collective character, in the fact that every fruitful experi- 
ment is published, every new discovery of relationship ex- 
plained. In a sense, scientific research is a triumph over 
natural instinct, over that mean instinct that makes men 
secretive, that makes a man keep knowledge to himself, 
and use it slyly to his own advantage. The training of a 
scientific man is a training in what an illiterate lout would 
despise as a weakness, it is a training in blabbing, in blurting 
things out, in telling just as plainly as possible and as soon 
as possible what it is he has found. To ‘keep shut’ and 
bright-eyed and to score advantages, that is the wisdom of 
the common stuff of humanity yet. To science it is a crime. 
The noble practice of that noble profession, medicine, for 
example, is to condemn as a quack and a rascal every man 
who uses secret remedies.” And the same spirit must animate 
social workers if they are to make their work truly scientific 
and really professional. 

Most professions, whether law, medicine, preaching or 
teaching, begin with the assumption that all a man needs is 
knack, luck, nerve and persistent industry. Their profes- 
sional aims are at first usually personal success and social 
prestige. But as they become permeated with the scientific 
spirit they rise out of mere crafts, and change both their 
aims and their methods. The community spirit and a pro- 
fessional code are both cause and effect of their improved 
technique. Social work has been going through just these 
throes of development. Hence it is almost superfluous to 
ask why social work should take on the character of science. 
It is hardly a question of may or may not. Rather, should 
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Wwe say, it is a matter of the categorical must. Is it 
ing to declare that one must do good according to scientifi 
tule? The highest praise accorded to Jesus of Nazareth ® 
that he went about doing good. Do I believe he did | 

“scientifically?” I do, most emphatically. For the good i 


demands an illuminated and disciplined intelligence. A ver 
considerable section of Christendom today believes tha 
Jesus was the most scientific person that ever trod this globe: 
Science made his good work discriminative. 4 

If you demand a concrete and explicit answer to the ques 
tion, Why should social work be done in the scientific spirit 
I should say, for two reasons: It is a dangerous, if not f 
say extra-hazardous trade, from the standpoint of 
worker himself; and it is a delicate and even perilous adven 
ture from the standpoint of those whom social worker 
would serve. 

Anybody who has ever tried to befriend the poor, the sick 
the broken in spirit, the down-and-out, knows the tremendous 
strain on body and nerves. The constant tugging at one’ 
sympathies, the recoil of disgust at the sight of filth, disease 
and broken character, the lurking possibility of contagion 
the discouragement over failure after faithful ministration— 
all these wear down the fine edge of one’s good will. It 
easy to get the scolding habit, to develop a spirit of mor. 
peevishness, to assume the role of apostle, to exaggerate one’ 
own sense of amiable virtues by constant contrast with the 
lives of those whom we may suppose to have wasted income 
and opportunity. The persistent giving of good advice i 
subtly degenerative to one’s moral nature. Good people mus 
beware of misinterpreting the maxim about man’s extremi 
being God’s opportunity. Man’s extremity never means thé 
doctor’s or the preacher’s or the social worker’s opportunity 
for bossing and humiliating. On the other hand, if one 
escapes the Scylla of nagging, it is easy to fall into the 
Charybdis of complacency; then you have a sentimental 
Good Fellow, masculine gender; Lady Bountiful, feminine 
gender. If I were a “case” being “friendly visited” I should 
prefer the scold. And the danger to sound social policy 
is greater from the Good Fellow, for he means—enter the 
patron, exit the real neighbor and good citizen. ; 

The scientific spirit does away with obtrusive personality » 
it pours a healthy astringent upon one’s ego. It broadens 
our sense of personality until we get the idea firmly fixed 
that we are merely representing the best thought of the 
community and are not exploiting our own vanity upon the. 
poor and needy. ‘This is a very subtle temptation and cam 
only be met by rigorous scientific self-immolation. Another 
hazard grows out of nervous strain and the air of patronage: 
this is the tendency to measure one’s courtesy and good man- 
ners by social ranks. Discourtesy is no longer a good busi- 
ness asset. Even railroad ticket agents are being trained to 
say, Thank you. But in the older relief type of charity a 
certain kind of waspishness and thinly veiled contempt still: 
survives in places. I have never forgiven a prominent Bostom 
charity worker for snapping her fingers in the face of an. 
applicant for aid in San Francisco during those strenuous: 
rehabilitation days after the disaster of 1906. I do not 
know whether the man’s case was worthy or not; but [! 
do know that no real scientist would so forget the common 
decencies. I have before me a postcard written to a poor 
woman by the milk and ice association of an eastern city. ' 
It disdains all friendly salutations and reads simply: “If* 
you do not report at regular Mothers Meeting Friday or 
Saturday, July 23 or 24 at 10 a. Mm. at Blank Building, your 
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milk will be stopped.” It ends likewise abruptly without 
even the dry courtesies of a business letter. Does social service 
mean such forgetting of ordinary manners? 

St. Francis of Assisi, patron of relief workers, saw the 
value of courtesy. ‘‘Know, beloved Brother,” he once said, 
“that Courtesy is one of the essential qualities of God, Who 
maketh His sun to shine and His rain to fall upon the just 
and upon the unjust, through Courtesy; and Courtesy is 
also the sister of Charity, which puts out Hatred and 
preserves Love alive.” 

As an antidote to the personal dangers of social work, 
and as a rough statement of the scientific attitude, I might 
add a sentence from the veteran head of the New York 
School of Philanthropy: ‘What charitable visitors need 
more than money in their purse is faith in their poor, humility 
of spirit, jolly comradeship, sheer psychic power to carry 
conviction for the right and sensible action against every 
argument springing from discouragement or bitterness or 
suspicion; from ignorance or stubbornness or weakness; even 
against such plausible arguments as arise from the very virtues 
and sound instincts of the poor.” 

Charitable relief of all sorts is a difficult and delicate job 
whether you consider the recipient or the community at 
large. Medieval charity often bred beggars. Cash dona- 
tions from either private or public funds may induce chronic 
pauperism. Personal service may easily cause a poor family 
to lose its self-respect and to “get limber.” Private chari- 
ties have been known to compete for the care of families— 
not for the sake of the families but to enhance their own 
prestige. Private charity sometimes pulls against public 
agencies, and vice versa. During the winter of 1914 certain 
families in Pittsburgh were aided by several settlements, 
benevolent individuals, and private charity societies; none 
of these agencies knew that others were interested; each 
thought it was in control. Finally, to complete the mess, 
the policeman of the district went about from house to house 
“to ascertain the needs” preparatory to a raid on the city 
treasury. To make confusion worse confounded, the city 
was suddenly caught in the throes of a “bundle day.’’ One 


‘poor woman left a job bringing her in two dollars a day 


and stood for three bitterly cold days in a line at the bundle 
warehouse. When she finally got inside, all she could find 
was a bundle of old clothes worth at most fifty cents. Such 
charity is not only unscientific, it is criminal. So is the 
charity that makes each family or case the vested interest of 
a benevolent individual or society. So is the system of town- 
ship relief as it used to be administered in New England, 
where whole towns were pauperized and corrupted. Illus- 
trations might be multiplied ad nauseam. 

But how can the scientific spirit in charity lessen its 
hazards? Chiefly by developing the rigorous determination 
to see clearly. That means thinking through each problem. 
The first distinctive test of a scientific worker is his ability 
to see and formulate a problem clearly. This is diagnosis 
equally in medicine, in law, in education and in social work. 
‘It is hunting out cause and effect in all their ramifications, 
whether the problem be restoring a family to economic inde- 
pendence or writing social insurance laws on the statute 
books. It is refusing to be bluffed by what “everybody be- 
lieves.” Remember that ‘‘everybody” used to believe in 
Witches, in possession by devils as the cause of insanity and 
epilepsy; ‘“‘the best people” until recently believed that drink 
¢aused ninety per cent of all poverty and crime, and that 
unemployment was a matter of downright personal laziness. 
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Many people still believe that eighteenth century English 
work-people were debased wholly by the English system of 
public relief; they forget all the other forces contributing to 
that degeneration. Many good charity workers also still 
profess to believe, because Mayor Seth Low and his asso- 
ciates abolished public outdoor relief in Brooklyn in 1888, 
that public relief is necessarily corrupting. The average 
person still believes that because United States military pen- 
sions have been grotesquely extravagant, all other forms of 
public insurance or pensions are necessarily vicious. For 
the most part these opinions are simply swallowed. But no 
real scientist swallows without examination; he maintains 
the critical judgment and the open mind. 

To see a social problem clearly means also to get away 
from mere impressions. It is astonishing how many of our 
decisions are made upon mere chance impressions. Love at 
first sight is matched by condemning a criminal because of 
the “look out of his eyes.” ‘The man in the street gives a 
quarter to a beggar if he “likes his looks.” The family that 
can assume an air of broken gentility scores high in favor 
at the charity office. The crook that looks like a gentleman 
may get off on probation. ‘The devout and compliant con- 
vict used to hoodwink pardon and parole boards. ‘There is 
in all this an element of beneficent charlatanry, charitable 
palmistry or phrenology. It is utterly unscientific, just as 
unscientific as the reason an Industrial Worker of the World 
gave me recently for his belief that unemployment is increas- 
ing. He insised that he knew it by personal experience and 
by the lengthened bread-lines in an eastern city. . It is the 
same spirit that makes the optimistic poet sing of God in 
his heaven and well-being on earth when he feels well, or 
that drives the pessimist with bad digestion to call this the 
rottenest of all rotten worlds. “The “general feel of things” 
is not a sound guide to either social theory or practice. I 
grant that it is difficult to get beneath mere impressions; it 
takes time and persistence. We did not need Goethe to tell 
us that doing is easy but thinking hard—that is, real think- 
ing, thinking through a problem to some sound conclusion 
and not mere day dreaming. But such thinking is the 
price of scientific work which will do more good than 
harm. 

The final question is how and where to get this scientific 
training. Science is both an attitude and a technique. The 
attitude, which I analyzed earlier, can be cultivated without 
teachers, books or colleges. “The technique, particularly social 
technique, may be had from the literature of economics, politi- 
cal science and sociology in their applied aspects. You may 
go to college or to a school of philanthropy ; you may imbibe 
methods from a trained social worker in your community. 
But remember that the technique of science is never fixed. 
Science always moves on. The charitable methods of twenty 
years ago may be utterly obsolete now. Our methods, even 
the most scientific, may be the laughing stock of our 
descendants in the twenty-first century. Social work may 
become a profession, if by that we mean that in addition to 
having an ideal of promoting social welfare, social workers 
become really qualified to do their work as no other pro- 
fession can. It will become truly scientific only when every 
social worker sets as his ideal not drawing his meed of 
praise or money for turning off the day’s work with as 
little friction as possible, but knowing the truth as it is and 
adding to the sum of truth for the creation of a world more 
worth living in and working for. To work for the truth that 
shall make you free—that is the scientific spirit. 


Where Time Is Money 


Some Recent Experience of Increased Product from Shortened Da 
By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE most important thing in the labor contract is 

the item concerning wages. It was shown in a recent 

article in the Survey that under the pressure of war 

prices there is a growing tendency to pay in accord- 
ance with the cost of living—a movement that is sure to mean 
greater comfort to the workers, not only during the war but 
after it. Second in importance, from the wage-earner’s stand- 
point, but very near the top of the list nevertheless, is the 
question of hours. Here, too, the war has been influential in 
bringing about changes that will be of great and lasting bene- 
fit to labor. 

The idea has widely prevailed for years that the tendency 
toward shorter hours of labor, and especially toward the 
eight-hour day, was constant and marked. Yet strange to 
say, the census figures have not justified such a belief. The 
1910 census showed that in 1909 only about 8 per cent of the 
6,600,000 wage-earners then engaged in -manufacturing, 
worked forty-eight hours or less in a week. In the five-year 
period following, there was a slight improvement. In 1914 the 
number of wage-earners was over 7,000,000 and those who 
worked forty-eight hours or less in a week represented nearly 
12 per cent of the total. 

But a change came with the year 1914. Since then there 
has been a constant and rapid extension of the eight-hour day. 
Early in 1916 an attempt was made to measure its progress 
by checking up reports appearing in newspapers and elsewhere. 
After correspondence with many firms and trade unions, Ruth 
Pickering was able to estimate in the Survey for April 1, 
1916, that in the previous ten months 100,000 men had 
achieved the eight-hour day in the United States. At the end 
of that year, Dorothy Kirchwey Brown brought the study 
down to date by using the same methods. Writing in the 
Survey of January 9, 1917, she expressed the belief, based on 
figures which she presented, that in the year 1916, 400,000 
wage-earners had secured the eight-hour. 

Last fall a later and official statement appeared. In the 
Monthly Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for September, 1917, an estimate was made of the number 
of wage-earners securing the eight-hour day in 1915, 1916 and 
in the first six months of 1917. The information was taken 
from “leading trade union periodicals, labor papers, trade 
journals, daily papers published in various parts of the coun- 
try, annual and other reports issued by officers of labor organi- 
zations, and replies to inquiries made by the bureau.” On the 
basis of the information thus secured, the bureau reported a 
total of 1,051,703 employes as having secured the eight-hour 
day during the time covered. 

Included in this number were 400,000 railway employes. 
It seems doubtful, however, whether these should be counted. 
There had been no investigation of railway practice. It was 
assumed, apparently, that the passage of the Adamson law gave 
the train crews an eight-hour day. This is not a safe assump- 
tion. But if the railroad men are left out there remains a 
total of 651,703—a greater number securing the eight-hour 
day in two and a half years than the total number in manu- 
facturing industries who had it in 1909. 
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Undoubtedly this movement is due in large part to 
scarcity of labor and the necessity of conciliating those work 
who are available. Another consideration that must have h 
a great deal of weight, is the new knowledge that has 
acquired since the outbreak of the war on the subject of fati 
and its relation to output. Probably nothing that has evi 
been published has had a more profound influence in this 
spect than the reports of the British Committee on the Heal 
of Munition Workers. That England, in order to achiev 
her maximum efficiency and be in a position to carry on ¢ 
war with the utmost vigor, should actually curtail working 
hours and frown upon overtime and Sunday work, is a fac 
of far too great significance to go unheeded. 

But there has been a considerable amount of experience ir 
this country which also has had its influence. The great 
increase in production at the plant of the Ford Motor Com 
pany, after working hours had been reduced from nine to eight 
has been frequently pointed out. Other companies have oe | 
making experiments. The Cleveland Hardware Company 
a concern employing several thousand men, had a regulas 
working-day three years ago of nine hours. For years thé 
company had experienced a busy season in the middle of thé § 
winter, during which it was customary to work one hour over 
time. Three years ago when the time came for going on the. 
ten-hour schedule, the management, which had been studying 
the matter, decided to run straight through the busy seasor 
on the old nine-hour schedule. Supérintendents and foremer 
were horrified. They expressed the belief that the company 
would not be able to fill its orders. Nevertheless, the rule 
was adopted and overtime was abolished. At the end of the 
year when they checked up results, they found that it had 
been the year of largest production in the history of the com> 
pany. The next year when the time for the busy season ar 
rived, instead of trying to meet it with the regular working 
schedule, the management took an hour off, and the whole 
force went on the eight-hour day. Again, foremen and super~ 
intendents expressed their misgivings and again the workers 
produced more goods than ever before, exceeding their work 
of the previous year. 

Last winter the Cleveland Hardware Company carried its 
experiment one step further. There is a large steam hammer 
in the plant, which proved inadequate for the handling of all 
the work to be done. It was decided to install another 
hammer of similar type. While it was being installed the 
work was piling up and the men proposed that they work 
in shifts of six hours each, instead of eight. Only two men 
are employed on the hammer, so it was not an extensive ex- 
periment. It is interesting to note, however, that after taking 
two hours more from their working day, each team of mem 
working six hours so greatly increased their efficiency that they 
were able to turn out very nearly as great a product in six 
hours as they had formerly done in eight. 

From the men’s point of view, the experiment was not en- 
tirely satisfactory, for on a piece-work basis their earnings 
were not quite as great as before. After the new hammer 
was installed, they went back to the eight-hour schedule. 
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“he experiment did show, however, that at least in that kind 
f work the maximum of human efficiency is to be expected 
1 a working day somewhere between six and eight hours in 
ength. 

A similar experience has been that of the Commonwealth 
steel Company, in an industry where it had not been supposed 
hat the eight-hour day would lead to an increased output. 

At the Cloth Craft Shops of the Joseph and Feiss Company 
n Cleveland, the standard working day is eight hours, and 
jEhe weekly hours up to January, 1917, were forty-four. At 
‘hat time the management proposed to the employes that the 
shop shut down on Saturday altogether, and that the four 
hours formerly worked on Saturday be distributed through 
_Jthe other five days of the week. The idea was based on the 
known fact that the employes—or at any rate the girls, who 
dere in the majority—frequently do housework in addition to 
| their work in the factory and are, consequently, under an added 
Jphysical strain. Some, even if they have no general house- 
work to do, make their own clothes or do their own laundry 
work. It was believed under the circumstances that two full 
jays of freedom from the factory would react favorably on 
individual efficiency in the shop. 

The result has more than justified the expectation. It was 
not long before the workers were accomplishing as much in 
five days as they formerly did in five and one-half, and doing 
it within the eight-hour limit, too. Advantage can now be 
taken of the week-end as never before. Some of the employes 
go to the country on Friday night and return refreshed and 
invigorated late Sunday afternoon. 

That'the movement toward an eight-hour day, and generally 
toward shorter hours of labor, is gathering headway and will 
continue on purely economic grounds, is indicated not only by 
the trend in the past months but by other evidences at hand. 
There is no industry where long hours of labor have more 
persistently been maintained than in steel-making. Yet I was 
told by a steel manufacturer last summer that he is convinced 
of the effectiveness of the eight-hour day, and that the only 
reason why he does not now install it is that he does not know 
where he could get the extra men. He told me that as soon 
‘as the war is over and men are easier to get, he will put in 
three shifts of men throughout the plant in place of the two- 
shift system now prevailing. 

It is altogether likely now that the understanding of the 
necessity and value of the eight-hour day has become so general, 
that the movement will go of its own weight. But there are 
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certain forces that will accelerate its movement. The unions 
stand as a unit for the eight-hour day. They mean to have it 
by whatever route it may come. In the past, the unions have 
been opposed to legislation for the shorter work day. Samuel 
Gompers has strenuously opposed it. The eight hours must 
come by union activity—by collective bargaining, not by law. 
Three times has a convention of the American Federation of 
Labor voted down a resolution favoring legislation as a means 
of securing eight hours. The radicals and the westerners were 
for it, the conservatives and the easterners were against. But. 
of late a change seems to have come about. Mr. Gompers 
worked hard for the passage of the Adamson law, to give the 
eight-hour day to the train crews. In neither of the last two 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor was the 
issue directly raised, but resolutions were adopted without 
debate that seemed to indicate a shifting from the traditional 
position. 

And now, within a month, the New York State Federation 
of Labor has adopted a resolution favoring legislation not 
only for an eight-hour day but for a Saturday half-holiday. 

With this shifting of the point of view of the unions, the 
new attitude of the courts on this question becomes of greater 
importance. For a dozen years, after the adverse decision in 
the Lochner case involving a ten-hour law for bakers in New 
York, it had been assumed that a law fixing a limit on the 
hours of labor of grown men would be unconstitutional. Mis- 
sissippi was the first to.challenge the bugaboo. A ten-hour 
law was passed there a few years ago. It went to the Supreme 
Court of the state and the law was sustained in a decision 
which laid down the principle of the “inalienable right to 
rest.” ‘This was encouraging, but the question remained in 
doubt, nevertheless, until last year, when the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Bunting vs. Oregon, defi- 
nitely affirmed the right of a state to regulate hours of labor 
for men. 

If the unions want to go ahead, then, and get eight-hour 
laws passed, they will not find the courts standing in the way. 
It is probable, though, that they will continue to make their 
gains, for the most part, through economic rather than legis- 
lative methods.. But no matter which road they choose, the 
movement will be hastened by a constantly increasing weight 
of evidence of the wisdom of the eight-hour day. It is this 
weight of evidence which has not only enlisted on their side 
the greater part of the enlightened public, but is rapidly bring- 
ing into line the employers too. 


Salvation by Salvage 


The Conservation of Waste Men and Waste Material in a 
House of Correction 


By H. L. Baldensperger 


LATE SECRETARY NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR; NOW CAPTAIN IN THE QUARTERMASTER’S RESERVE CORPS, CON- 
SERVATION DIVISION 


O set a thief to catch a thief was once considered 
shrewd economy. ‘To set waste men at work upon 
waste material, converting it into wealth and making 
productive assets of themselves, has lately been dem- 
onstrated to be far better economy and at least as good pen- 
ology. Superintendent John L. Whitman, of the Chicago 
House of Correction, has made this demonstration and is now 
conducting a plant for the conservation of wealth as well as 
for the conservation of men. 
Throughout this country sheriffs and other local adminis- 
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trators are today holding valuable man-power dormant in 
the county jails. As a nation we are seriously handicapped 
by a shortage of labor, yet we punish ourselves by imprisoning 
our idlers and then insisting that they remain idle! Thou- 
sands of men in our jails and houses of corrections are doing 
nothing. In many places where they are set to work, their 
labor is not of a sort to contribute much to society. We have 
long known that idleness, which is mere training for further 
crime, is bad for the individual. ‘Today it is much more than 
that—it is a check upon our national aims. 
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Superintendent Whitman has found one way out. His 
demonstration, no longer an experiment, can easily be applied 
in other places. It has lessons not only for overcoming idle- 
ness, but for supplanting vicious methods of contract labor 
with other and more promising employment. 

In 1914, most of the 2,000 prisoners in the Chicago House 
of Correction were employed under the private contract sys- 
tem. As usual, this was found to be of benefit chiefly to the 
contractor; the labor of the prisoner was substantially slave 
labor, his hours of toil were sold to the highest bidder and 
the contractor reaped the profit. In that year, a law abolished 
the contract system. Unfortunately, it put nothing in its place. 
Superintendent Whitman saw idleness, therefore, staring 
many of his prisoners in the face. A stone quarry, a brick- 
yard and two laundries still furnished employment for some. 
The City Council appropriated $10,000 to meet the emergency 
and with this Superintendent Whitman established a bakery, 
a sheet metal works, a printing office, a broom factory and 
other shops. Not all of these together, however, fully utilized 
the man-power of his jail or made the return of which he 
believed the institution capable. 

Accordingly, Superintendent Whitman embarked upon a 
new enterprise. He went to the heads of the city police de- 
partment, electrical department, fire department and others, 
and said: “I want you to sell to the House of Correction your 
waste material—fire engines, wagons, buggies, hose, harness, 
horses, electric lamps, portable engines, old iron, steel, brass, 
copper wire rope, waste paper, abandoned fixtures, worn out 
furniture, etc. I have no money and so I shall have to ask you 
to wait for your pay until the material can be sold, but I will 
undertake to give you at least as much as you now realize 
from the sale of this material.” (+) 

This proposal was made in the fall of 1915. During the 
fourteen months ended December 31, 1916, the House of 
Correction collected from the city departments waste material 
that would have brought $12,000 or $13,000 if disposed of 
to the junk dealers of Chicago as it had been heretofore. 
After converting or improving the material, Superintendent 
Whitman sold it for $138,000. ‘This was the result achieved 
in fourteen months. The experiment was begun without 
money, tools or machinery of any kind. The city treasury got 
$86,000, the labor of prisoners was credited with over $11,000 
and nearly $41,000 was set aside for the benefit of needy fami- 
lies of the men in prison. 

The methods of improving this waste material were in- 
genious in the extreme. After making his agreement with the 
city departments Superintendent Whitman bought automobile 
trucks to use in collecting the material and in bringing it to 
the House of Correction. A citizen chauffeur commanded each 
truck as guard, with a crew of prisoners. He and his prisoners 
would visit the police stations and fire houses and gather up 
all kinds of discarded matter. The driver would leave his 
prisoners to work by themselves while he carried a load of 
material to the prison, and upon his return would invariably 
find the prisoners working as he left them. 

Arrangements were made with the Board of Education to 
renovate and repair school furniture and apparatus. The 
board had been maintaining a department of repairs which 
was expensive and not very efficient. Its committee on economy 
discovered large quantities of apparatus, school desks, teachers’ 
desks, chairs and other school property that had been broken, 
injured or defaced. They even found that the city was pay- 


*The author has visited the Chicago House of Correction ana seen its 
present industries. Nevertheless, the above quotation and other facts here 
used are taken from the report made on this work by Hastings H. Hart, 
director of the Department of Child Helping of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
to the executive council of the National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor. Dr. Hart is also chairman of the committee on jails of this com- 
mittee. The report has not yet been published. 
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ing rent on rooms in which to store this discarded mat 
The value of the material ran into hundreds of thousands 
dollars. ; 

Experiment proved that the House of Correction co 
make large quantities of this material usable at a fraction 
the cost entailed under the department of repairs. Arran 
ments were made whereby the Board of Education pays 
House of Correction for the labor of the prisoners at the 
of 50 cents per day, also for the services of employes wh 
take charge of the work, for the cost of materials used, ary 
for the transportation of the material to and from the prisos 
Literally thousands of desks have been repaired, renovat 
shellaced, varnished and made almost as good as new. Tho 
sands of bow-backed chairs, broken or discarded, have bee 
repaired, stained and varnished so as to make them better thai 
they ever were. The chairs cost originally about 85 cen} 
each. The cost to the city of renovating them was 13 cen# 
each. There was also a large number of vises discarded b 
the manual training schools. These have been reconstructed 
Library tables, dining tables, teachers’ desks, office desks, arm 
chairs, bookcases, instrument cases and many other article 
have been rescued from oblivion to begin life anew. 

The city owned a little stretch of railroad in an outlying 
section. “There was an expensive derrick, a stretch of defunc 
railroad track, and some wooden tanks built out of cypres? 
lumber and full of some kind of slops. A wrecker offered $306 
for the lot. Superintendent Whitman told the city comp). 
troller that he could get more than that out of it. He set his 
men to work, chopped out the ice from the tanks, and scattered 
it over the adjacent land. He took down the tanks arid hauled 
the lumber on his trucks to the House of Correction, together 
with the railroad iron and the ties. He took down the derrick 
and constructed a car from the defunct rolling stock on which 
it was loaded ; and he made a contract with the street railroad 
company to haul it to the prison, some fifteen miles, in the 
small hours of the night. The cypress lumber proved to be of 
such excellent quality that part of it was sold for $500. The 
balance of the material brought $1,300 net, so the city realized’ 
$1,800 instead of $300. ~ a7 

Many articles, heretofore discarded, have a direct war value’ 
when saved. Platinum is one of these. From the thousands" 
of electric lighting bulbs and globes from all parts of the city 
the short-term men at the prison carefully extracted and saved 
the tiny bits of platinum, so that in less than nine months over~ 
$9,000 worth of this valuable product was sold. A high | 
grade imbecile in the prison, who perhaps ought never to have 
been there, was charged with the special duty of preserving 
the tungsten in each globe. He thus made a return to the 
institution equal to the income on many Liberty bonds. 

Waste paper which has been cast aside so heedlessly, is 
proving of inestimable value in war times. ‘The heavier 
grades are remade into cartridge shells. A group of ten pris- 
oners in the House of Correction have sorted and baled waste 
paper of the value of $5,000 in one year. Rags, which have 
heretofore been mixed with garbage and destroyed at the re- 
duction plant, are now saved, dried and baled. They are used 
in the manufacture of weatherproof paper, used to face the 
sides of the trenches. 

This will give some idea of how the Chicago House of | 
Correction is being conscripted for the national service; how 
the inmate is engaged in doing his bit as effectively as if he 
were enrolled in our forces overseas. President Wilson re- 
cently called upon America to “correct her unpardonable fault 
of wastefulness and extravagance.” Will those in charge of 
our municipal and county institutions accept the teaching? 
Will we ourselves see that our administrators put the county 
jails on a war basis?? Th-  ~swer lies with us. v 
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LABOR POLITICS AND ARMY 
UNIFORMS 


OLLOWING tthe announcement 

lest week that the Board of Con- 
trol of Labor Standards for Army Uni- 
forms had been abolished, it became 
known that the work of the board is 
to be continued, under the direction of 
its former chairman, Louis E. Kirstein, 
of Boston. “The board was created 
last August, after it had come to the 
attention of the War Department that 
certain firms to whom contracts for the 
manufacture of uniforms had _ been 
awarded were letting out a part of 


the work to be done amid unsanitary 


conditions and by child labor [see the 
Survey for Sept. 15, 1917, p. 519]. 
Mr. Kirstein, of William Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston, was chairman; Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, and Captain W. E. 
Kruesi, of the Quartermaster Corps, 
The board was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of fixing labor standards 
and of inspecting the shops of manu- 
facturers seeking contracts to determine 
whether their conditions were satisfac- 
tory. Since October, 1917, there has 
been a standard form of contract, nom- 
inally required by the War Depart- 
ment, which binds the contractor to 
maintain at least a minimum standard 
of wages fixed by the board, and in all 


labor disputes to accept the board’s de- | 


cision as final. 

Two things of great importance have 
been accomplished by the board. ‘The 
manufacture of uniforms has been taken 
completely out of the tenements and re- 
stored to shops where sanitary standards 
can be enforced; and the fire hazard has 
been met by requiring employers to in- 
stall modern fire-prevention appliances. 

It was stated last week at the War 
Department that the work which re- 
quired a board of three—the working 
out of a method and the determination 
of standards—has now been accom- 
plished, and the work that remains to 
be done is of an administrative charac- 
ter. For these reasons, it was stated, 
the board was,abolished. Its powers 


revert to the quartermaster-general, who 


has designated Mr. Kirstein to exercise 
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them. Mrs. Kelley will now be free 
to devote her full time to the Consum- 
ers’ League. Captain Kruesi has been 
assigned to duty in Omaha. 

From the beginning the work of 
the board was difficult, because of the 
existence of two rival unions in the 
men’s clothing industry, the United 
Garment Workers, affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, a 
group which seceded a few years ago 
from the United Garment Workers, 
which it has now surpassed in member- 
ship. Whenever a contract was let to a 
firm employing members of one union 
the other was apt to charge discrimina- 
tion. Since most of the larger firms 
making men’s clothing employ members 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
the greater number of protests have come 
from the members of the other union, 

The conflict between these two 
unions has held the center of the stage 
at more than one convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
struggle between them seems to grow 
more acute with the passage of time. 
Secession is a deadly crime from the 
standpoint of the federation officials, and 
the fact that members of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers have been: al- 
lowed to make army uniforms has been 
a very sore point with them. From 
Samuel Gompers down they have been 
keenly anxious for the abolition of the 
board that, as they believed, made this 
possible. It is stated, however, by the 
War Department officials, that no 
change in this respect is likely to occur. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S COMMIS- 
SION ON MOONEY 


N a report on the Mooney case in 
San Francisco, issued last week, the 

President’s Mediation Commission, com- 
posed of representatives of employers 
and employes, unanimously recommend 
that Tom Mooney be given a new trial. 
The hope is expressed that such action 
may be taken by the Supreme Court of 
California, before whom an appeal is 
now pending. In case it fails to take 
such action, the commission ‘“‘respect- 
fully recommends that the Presi- 
dent use his good offices to invoke action 
by the governor of California and the 
cooperation of its prosecuting officers to 
the end that a new trial may be had for 
Mooney whereby guilt or innocence may 
be put to the test of unquestionable jus- 
ficeem 

The report states that the “most dam- 
aging testimony” against Mooney was 
that of Oxman, but subsequent events 
made Oxman unavailable as a witness. 
This has an important bearing on the 
case, ‘‘When Oxman was discredited 
the verdict against Mooney was dis- 
credited.” 

The report intimates that at least so 
far as form is concerned, the trials of 
Billings and Mooney were fairly con- 
ducted, and it states that “there is no 
question but that the.jury acted in good 
faith upon the evidence as it was sub- 
mitted.”’ But because of subsequent de- 
velopments, including the acquittals of 
Mrs. Mooney and Weinberg, “doubt is 
based upon the justice of the convic- 
tions,” and altogether the situation 
“leaves the mind in the greatest uncer- 
tainty as to the complicity of the ac- 
cused.” 

Four defendants have been tried. Two 
have been convicted and two acquitted. 
Yet the evidence submitted in the four 
trials was aimed at “the establishment 
of a single issue, their joint participation 
in the crime.’ In each case, taken by 
itself, the verdict would seem to have 
been justified, but ‘“‘the evidence of the 
four cases in their entirety must shake 
confidence in the justice of the convic- 
tions. This is due to the dubious char- 
acter of the witnesses, the subsequent 
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revelations concerning them, and the 
conflict in the testimony of the same wit- 


nesses as the need for change in the tes- 


timony developed to fit new theories of 
the prosecution or new evidence by the 
defense. 

“We find in'the atmosphere surround- 
ing the prosecution and trial of the case 
ground for disquietude. ‘This feeling is 
reenforced by one factor of controlling 
importance. The most damaging testi- 
mony produced against Mooney came 
from a witness named Oxman. It was 
Oxman who testified with convincing 
detail to the presence of Mooney and 
Billings at a place and at a time where 
it was essential for them to have been 
if proof of their participation in the crime 
was to be established. After Mooney’s 
conviction there came to light letters 
confessedly written by Oxman prior to 
his having been called to testify. The 
plain import of these letters is an attempt 
by Oxman to suborn perjury in corroba- 
tion of the vital testimony which he was 
to give and which in fact he did give 
against Mooney. It is true that Oxman 
was tried for attempted subornation of 
perjury and acquitted, but this is be- 
side the present consideration. The fact 
is that he did write letters which tend 
completely to discredit any testimony he 
might give and no testimony from Ox- 
man in the light of these letters would 
receive credence necessary to lead to con- 
viction. In fact, after the exposure of 
.Oxman, the district attorney did not call 
him, though available, as a witness in 
the trial of Mrs. Mooney. When Ox- 
man was discredited the verdict against 
Mooney was discredited.” 

The findings of the President’s com- 
mission in this case constitute a sharp 
challenge to the position taken a few 
weeks ago by Theodore Roosevelt in 
connection with the attempt to recall 
District Attorney Fickert. Colonel 
Roosevelt wrote to Fickert that the issue 
between him and his opponents was the 
issue between “patriotism and anarchy,” 
and he assumed the guilt of the five de- 
fendants despite the fact that one of them 
has not yet been tried and two have been 
acquitted. He intimated that those who 
believe in defending them are anarchists. 
Fickert was retained in office by a ma- 
jority of 20,000 on the proposed recall. 
On the question of the protest against 
the convictions the report says: 

“Tt is now well known that the at- 
tention to the situation in the East was 
first aroused through meetings of pro- 
test against the Mooney conviction in 
Russia. From Russia and the western 
states protest spread to the entire country 
until it has gathered momentum from 
many sources, sources whose opposition 
to violence is unquestioned, whose de- 
votion to our cause in the war is un- 
stinted. The liberal sentiment of Rus- 
sia was aroused, the liberal sentiment of 
the United States was aroused, because 
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the circumstances of Mooney’s prosecu- 
tion, in the light of his history, led to 
the belief that the terrible and sacred 
instrument of criminal justice was con- 


‘sciously or unconsciously made use of 


against labor by its enemies in an indus- 
trial conflict.” 


INSURANCE FOR SOLDIERS 
EXPIRING 


We Mrs. Bettie Ingram, of 
Pratt City, Ala., received two 
checks from the United States govern- 
ment the other day, she probably did not 
know that this was the first payment to 
be made to the dependent of a man killed 
in action, under the military and naval 
insurance act approved October 16, last. 
Osmond Kelly Ingram, gunner’s mate 
on the U. S. S. Cashin, was killed when 
a German submarine attacked his ship 
October 15; he was thus the first Ameri- 
can sailor to die during an actual en- 
gagement in the present war. Mrs. In- 
gram, his mother, was a widow, depend- 
ent upon her son for support. One of 
the two checks sent her was for $40, 
covering compensation. for the two 
months up to December 15, the other 
for $50, representing automatic insur- 
ance for the same two months. 

Mrs. Ingram is entitled to $20 com- 
pensation a month as long as she lives, 
unless she remarries. Although her son 
did not apply for government insurance, 
he died within the 120 days during 
which he was privileged to apply, and 
so she is entitled to automatic insurance 
at the rate of $25 a month for 240 
months. She will therefore receive a 
total of $45 a month from the United 
States government. 

The fact that the son did not apply 
for government insurance is part of a 
larger story. His right to apply would 
have expired February 12. ‘Today a 


million men in the military service of’ 


the United States, whose right will simi- 
larly expire on that date, have not yet 
applied ; if they fail to do so within the 
given time, their opportunity to become 
insured will be lost. The government 
is bending every effort to induce them to 
make application. It is raising the 
slogan, “One hundred per cent of 
America’s fighting forces insured,” and 
is urging camp commanders to press the 
advantages of insurance upon their men. 
It has no authority to compel a soldier 
or sailor to apply. 

Up to January 29, applications for 
$5,071,458,000 of insurance had been 
received. This represents over 603,976 
soldiers and sailors insured against death 
and total disability. From 5,000 to 
15,000 applications are received daily, 
and the average amount applied for 
is about $8,400, the minimum _per- 
mitted by the act being $1,000 and the 
maximum $10,000. These totals, great 
as they are, are regarded as only a be- 
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ginning ; yet they have already made 
government, almost overnight, 


Social workers, settlement worker) 
and all who come into contact wit 
enlisted men or their families, are urge} 
to press upon them the necessity «| 
prompt application if insurance is to bj| 
secured. This application must be mad 
within 120 days after enlistment excep 
in the case of those who were in thy, 
service October 15; they must apply b 
fore February 12. 
The automatic insurance provided bi 
the government until that date afford 
only partial and limited protection. 
person who has not applied before they |} 
and who is killed or totally disabled on fis 
February 13, or therafter, will not bi #i 
protected by government insurance, noj| 
will his dependents. 
automatic insurance represents 1 
slightly more than $4,000 and is payable § i) 
only to a wife, child, or widowed mother, 


whereas the insurance that is bought car 
be as high as $10,000, and is payable} 


pay the premiums, since they may be: fx 
come the beneficiaries. “The premiums § 


secure the maximum amount, if he is 
under thirty years of age, for not more 
than $6.50 a month. Answers to ques- 
tions that are likely to be asked about 
this insurance are given in a pamphlet, § 
Uncle Sam’s Insurance for Soldiers andy 
Sailors, issued by the Treasury Depart- | 
ment. a} 
Two units at Camp Jackson, S. C., | 
are the latest additions to the honor roll | 
of units in which every man has taken: | 
out the maximum insurance. One of 
these, with 115 men, has an insurance’ | 
total of $1,150,000 and another with 
fifty-two men has $520,000. Camp 
Lewis, American Lake, Wash., is the 7 
first camp to report more than $200,- - 
000,000 of insurance; there 22,058 
policies have been applied for, with an | 
average amount of $9,267. 


NEW PRESSURE FOR WAR} 
PROHIBITION \ 


T a meeting of the Anti-Saloon 

League, held in Washington on 1) 
January 25, the executive officers de- 
cided to press at once for immediate pro- + 
hibition of all alcoholic beverages .as a \_ 
war measure. It was pointed out that 
the President has been given discretion- - 
ary powers to commandeer all the whis- 
key now in stock and bond and to stop {| 
the manufacture of all beer and wine. 
Letters were, therefore, dispatched to | 
every state superintendent of the league * 
to set in motion a call from the dry con- 


situencies of the country asking the 
resident to use the powers given to 


im, 

_ Mark R. Shaw, of the Intercollegiate 
rohibition Association, has declared 
qat the census (vol. VIII, p. 373, for 
1910) reveals the fact that the brewers 
se three and one-half times as much 
joal as the bakers, nearly six times as 
auch as printers and publishers, nine 
limes as much as manufacturers of boots 
ind shoes, and twenty times as much as 
‘nanufacturers of men’s clothing; yet 
for want of coal all these are forced to 
‘top the manufacture of necessities. The 
statement runs that in Massachusetts 
yione the brewers use over 90,000 tons 
bf coal a year; besides this, many million 
ushels of grain are put into beer yearly, 
160,000 freight cars are used for trans- 
portation, while 54,000 brewery work- 
ers (the bulk of them engineers, car- 
penters and other skilled men) and 
100,000 bar-tenders are engaged in the 
industry. 

Congress and the states now face 
three prohibition campaigns—the amend- 
‘ment to the federal constitution, now 
‘on its way through the legislatures; the 
demand for war prohibition, to take im- 
mediate effect through action of Presi- 
dent Wilson, or, failing that, through 
congressional action; and the demand 
that our growing army in France be 
made dry—denied not only distilled li- 
quor, as it is now, but wine and beer 
as well, just as it is in this country. 


A PEASANT DEMOCRACY 
AND ITS FUTURE 


HE Serbian mission to the United 

States has for its main purpose that 
of assuring the government and people 
of this country of the keen appreciation 
of the Serbian people for the new com- 
radeship in arms of the two nations 
against the common foe of democracy. 
Why Serbia has a special right to con- 
sider herself a champion of democracy 
was explained to a representative of the 
Survey by Prof. Sima Losanitch, a 
member of the mission. 

Ever since the overthrow of the Tur- 
kish domination, a hundred years ago, 
he said, the constitution, government 
and social institutions of the people have 
been among the most democratic in Eu- 
rope. From 85 to 90 per cent of the 
people are peasants, and nearly all of 
them own the land they till. There has 
not been time for a disturbance of this 
happy condition either by an excessive 
subdivision of holdings or by an exces- 
sive concentration of wealth. 

The king himself and many mem- 
bers of the government, though they 
are highly cultured men, have their ori- 
gin in the peasant class, and farming in- 
terests have in the past controlled legis- 
lation. In such a homogeneous popula- 
tion, patriotism and social cohesion are 
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FROM A FRENCH POSTER IN AID OF SERBIAN REFUGEES 


naturally strong. Evidence of this is to 
be found in the close cooperative union 
of the farmers, embracing about one- 
fifth of the whole population as active 
members. 

Dr. Losanitch, it was subsequently 
learned, was for many years the head 
and inspiring leader of this cooperative 
movement. He had succeeded, before 
the outbreak of the war, in centering in 
one national agency in Belgrade all the 
buying and selling for the local associa- 
tions, thus enabling them to buy at 
wholesale prices, especially implements 
and seeds, to build large granaries, and 
to conduct both interior and export 
sales from central warehouses on a large 
scale, 


As in Denmark, Italy and Belgium, 


economic cooperation has become the 
basis for a considerable educational 
movement. Not only facilities for in- 
struction in dairy work, in viticulture 
and in other agricultural industries, were 
provided out of trading profits, but also 


a library service, a temperance propa- 
ganda, the teaching of handicrafts and 
other efforts to aid general cultural ad- 
vancement. These efforts have shown 
a remarkable influence on social ethics. 

Of the economic values destroyed in 
the war, the human losses are the most 
appalling. Dr. Losanitch estimates that 
a quarter of the population has been 
killed. In 1912 the country had an 
army of 600,000; the present army is 
hardly 100,000, including the prisoners 
of war in Austria and Germany. Dur- 
ing the three retreats from Serbia and 
the later retreat from Albania between 
250,000 and 260,000 persons died. 

Of 30,000 boys whom the Serbian 
government ordered to proceed in little 
groups to Albania and Montenegro, 
only 6,000 arrived. The reason for this 
order was that the boyhood of the nation 
had to be saved at all cost, since the 
enemy was credited with the fixed in- 
tention of exterminating the race alto- 
gether. But nature also was cruel and 
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writes, in his Foreword to this Book: 

“The new lessons of cooperation and of selfless de- 
‘yotion learned from this book will, I confidently 
predict, within a few months be translated into action 
by the wonen's War Service Committees in every 
state of our land.”’ : 
&4 Miss Fraser, an official of the British Treasury, is 


lecturing in the U.S. Read her indispensable book— 
dissted today. $1.50 at booksellers, or from 
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Why do people so different and so 
far apart as H. G. Wells and Miss 
Rankin, Pres. Poincaré and S&S. 
McC, Lindsay, Lord Bryce and 
Prof. Beard, Mr. Balfour and Prof. 
Commons unite in supporting pro- 
portional representation? Why does 
Wells call P. R. “the plain common 
sense of the greatest difficulty in 
contemporary affairs’?  Because- 
proportional representation goes ten 
times as deep as its name implies. 
All explained in new booklet (il: 
lustrated) issued by American P. R. 
League, Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. Introductory statements 
by Pres. C. W. Elliot and W. D. 
Foulke. Send 15c in stamps with 


address—no letter necessary. 
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denied food and warmth to the flower 
of the Serbian people. ‘The majority 
of the boy survivors are now in France, 
where, together with the disabled sol- 
diers, they are instructed in modern 
farming methods, in engineering, in 
building, in the planning of public 
works. ‘They are preparing themselves 
for the reconstruction of their country. 

Next in seriousness are the losses in 
live stock. So far as it is possible to 
estimate them, it appears that the enemy 
has carried away 75 per cent of the cat- 
tle and some 65 per cent of sheep and 
pigs. Moreover, Bulgaria and Austria 
between them have taken away about 
one-half of all the agricultural imple- 
ments in the country. Some of these have 
simply been appropriated by individual 
soldiers,. but the greater part has been 
officially requisitioned and either dis- 
tributed among the farmers of neighbor- 
ing provinces or sold for the benefit of 
the state treasury. 

Though Serbia was not industrially 
fully developed, yet the utter loss and 
destruction of her textile and metal ‘in- 
dustries—the latter due to the country’s 
wealth of copper, lead and other min- 
erals—is a serious blow to her. All 
machinery that could not be taken away 
is either used on the spot for the benefit 
of the enemy’s armies, to be destroyed 
before the enemy will retreat, or has al- 
ready been rendered into junk. Nearly 
all the rolling stock has been taken 
away; and, to judge from such experi- 
ence as has been gained during the war, 
the enemy will not withdraw from the 
country until every bridge has been 
sprung. 

The extent to which other properties 
have been destroyed is not yet known. 
In Belgrade, even before enemy occupa- 
tion, about a thousand houses were de- 
molished by shell-fire. In Shabatz only 
half the houses remain. Looting has 
been general and encouraged by the 
enemy governments. 

The civil population of Serbia is now 
scattered practically over the whole of 
southern and western Europe. ‘These 
refugees are distributed over Italy, 
France and Greece. Some are in Al- 
giers and Tunis, and 6,000 are in Cor- 
sica. There is hardly a family in the 
whole country that is not mourning its 
losses—but, says Dr. Losanitch, neither 
is there a family which is not deter- 
mined to help in building up a better 
Serbia in the future. 

While the task of reconstruction will 
be a stupendous one, it resolves itself 
into a number of distinct*objects, all of 
which are attainable. As a whole, it is, 
of course, entirely outside the limits of 
organized private philanthropy, even if 
American generosity were to maintain 
after the war the record scale which it 
has attained. 

The first need, of course, will be for 
such assistance as will enable the Serbian 


- take place. | 


government to repatriate its people 
to provide them with the immediate 
essaries of life. Since neither food 
clothing of any description will be 
in the country when the war comes 
an end—flour in Belgrade now sells 
$1.40 per kilo—not to speak of dr 
practically everything will have to ~ 
imported, and a minimum of sanit 
house accommodation will have to 
provided prior to the return of 
women, children, old people and dé} 
abled. : 
The recommencement of agricultul 
with such aid as modern implemen 
machinery, vehicles and railroad equ 
ment can give, will be the next step. 
this connection Serbia is practically 
pendent on the good will of the allie] 
governments, since only a large loan- 
to be spent for the most part in tl} 
United States—can measure up to th} 
need. Serbian agriculture has not, i 
the past, come up to modern efficien« 
standards, and Dr. Losanitch is cow 
vinced that with modern equipment ary 
an energetic educational movement a] 
amazing increase in productivity wi 


As for industry, and more especiall} 
mining, not nearly so much capital } 
required on loan for a helpful begir 
ning. In the past, private investmer 
has not been attracted to Serbia becaus 
of the unsettled political condition @ 
the country; all the world knew of th 
designs of Austria and Bulgaria upo? 
the country’s independence. With 
guaranteed peace, the natural wealth of 
Serbia as well as the industry of he 
people will make such investment bot? 
safe and lucrative. J 

There is in Serbia a real opportunity 
says Dr. Losanitch, for a most fruitful 
cooperation of the American govern 
ment, the American manufacturer ané 
the American philanthropist in recon, 
structing a bulwark of democracy in the 
heart of the Balkans. wl 


SAVING HEALTH AS WELL! 
AS MONEY 


RECENTLY published report o# 
Surgeon-General Blue of the 
Public Health Service contains several 
striking instances of progress in disease) 
control. One of these is in malarial 
demonstration work conducted through 
the southwest by the service alone or in 
cooperation with the International 
Health Board. 
At eleven or more places the results} 
in the prevention of malaria have been 
remarkably successful both from the’ 
physical and the economic angle. For’ 
instance, investigation’ in one group of 
plantations in Arkansas revealed an an- 
nual financial loss through cost of physi- 
cian, service, drugs, loss of time through 
sickness and through the necessity of 
caring for the sick, of $11.21 per family. 
In a group controlled by preventive 


‘asures, under the direction of the 
blic Health Service, the loss at the 
ne time is twenty-five cents per family. 
reprint of this report on malarial 


ym _ the service. 

Another experiment which recalls the 
roie risks of yellow fever days [in the 
tRvEY for September 11, 1915] is 
t in which sixteen volunteers in the 
wblic Health Service, including one 
inan, submitted to inoculation with 
yod and various discharges from cases 
pellagra. Observation of these volun- 
rs continued throughout the year. 
ot one developed the disease or any 
dication of it. 


SULTS OF STATE AID TO 
: PROBATION 


QUESTION of vital interest to 
all concerned in making the 
yurts more effective instruments of so- 
iil betterment is, What should the 
ate do to supervise, extend and im- 
rove probation work? ‘The courts that 
endle child delinquency, non-support, 
tunkenness and the great mass of of- 
ases are maintained locally. ‘The 
ite government as yet concerns itself 
) no way with their administration in 
Ost states. Yet it is these courts that 
|L up state institutions and it is in them 
hat the great opportunity is found to 
lscover the causes of crime and to 
ieck it in its incipiency. 

There is an awakened interest at 
tesent in several states in securing a 
tate commission, department or bureau 
) supervise and develop probation. Fol- 
owing a description of the work of the 
New York State Probation Commis- 
sion by its secretary, Charles L. Chute, 
before the State Association of Proba- 
tion Officers and the State Conference 
of Charities and Correction of Illinois 
in the fall, a joint committee of the two 
conferences was appointed to urge the 
establishment of a bureau of probation 
ia connection with the Illinois State 
Department of Public Welfare. In New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, California and 
other states the subject is under discus- 
sion. 

The two states that have established 
independent state probation, commis- 
sions, Massachusetts and New York, re- 
port remarkable development. ‘This has 
oecurred both in the extent and quality 
of probation work in all courts. New 
York, the first state to establish such a 
department, did so as the result of rec- 
ommendations by a special legislative 
commission in 1905; the permanent pro- 
bation commission was established in 
1907. In its ten years of service the use 
of probation in the courts of the state 
has increased over 700 per cent, and 
the number of salaried probation officers 
has increased from 35 to 201. During 
the same period the population of all 


trol is available in pamphlet form — 
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In The Nation’s Service 


Amenica is sending its best 
men to fight for freedom, and 
in their honor the whole land 
is dotted with service flags 
carrying the stars of sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from the 
crowded city streets above 
which floats our service flag 
to the telephone exchange 
hidden inthe front-line trenches. 
But the actuating spirit of 
service here and abroad re- 
mains unchanged. 


The Stars and Stripes is the 


One Policy 


One System 


emblem which unites us in war 
for human liberty and national 
honor. The service flag is the 
emblem which unites us in 
mutual sympathy for the men 
who give themselves and for 
those who give their men. 


These flags should inspire 
all citizens to greater endeavor 
and greater sacrifice. As one 
of the agencies of preparation 
and military support, the Bell 
System is honored by the op- 
portunity to do its share. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service » 


correctional institutions in the state has 
steadily decreased as compared with the 
increase in general population. Espe- 
cially during the past two years, although 
the number placed on probation has con- 
tinued to increase, has the population of 
penal institutions gone down. ‘The 
more extensive use of probation is cited 
by the commission as one of the leading 
causes for this decrease in commitments. 

In Massachusetts, probation is more 
extensively used than anywhere else. 
More persons are now dealt with 
through the probation system annually 


than are committed to all state correc- 
tional institutions, and there is a salaried 
probation officer in every court. 

Probation commissions have endeav- 
ored also to set high standards. They 
have been largely educational and co- 
operative. They have published and 
distributed literature widely and con- 
ducted numerous conferences of proba- 
tion officers and judges. They have 
also secured improved legislation and 
held themselves ready to meet attacks 
upon the system. 

Besides Massachusetts and New York 


on 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Young man, _ assistant; 
gymnasium, playground and general settle- 
ment work. Executive ability, fine op- 
portunity. References. ALEXANDER House 
SETTLEMENT, Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii. 


CINCINNATI—Woman’s City Club 
wants a Civic Director, a woman of expe- 
rience in executive work along civic lines. 
Communicate at once with Woman’s City 
Crus, 715 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
stating experience and salary. 


POSITION open for Superintendent or 
Matron of Infants’ Home in the Middle 
West, having capacity of approximately 
seventy-five. Jewish preferred. Please 
make application stating age, experience, 
salary desired and any other pertinent in- 
formation. Address 2701 Survey. 


We 


WANTED—A graduate nurse, intérest- 
ed in social service work, to take a position 
as assistant to director of social service 
department in hospital of 250°beds. Ad- 
dress 2702 Survey. 


WANTED—A woman with experience 
as head worker for a New -York east side 
settlement. Jewess preferred. Address 
2704 Survey. 


WANTED—An assistant to the head 
worker who must also be director of wom- 
en’s work in a New York settlement. Ad- 
dress 2705 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG 1 man, married, college graduate. 
Six years’ experience as executive, desires 
position in settlement or social work di- 


rector in Church. References. Address 
2691 Survey. 
TRAINED, experienced occupation 


teacher seeks position with sanitarium or 
hospital. Address 2699 Survey. 


SITUATION wanted by eight years ex- 
perienced social worker. Strong person- 
ality. Lover of children. Unlimited rec- 
ommendations. Address 2703 Survey. 


TO RENT 


TO RENT—Four-room apartment, un- 
furnished, connected with Parish House, 
for social worker. Part time equivalent. 
CHURCH OF THE CovENANT (Presbyterian), 
310 East 42d st. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE or Rent at $50 per month, a 
small house at 31 Morton St., Greenwich 
Village, 7 rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 open 
fireplaces, hot air. Communicate with Miss 
B. Furrer, before 10 A.M. at Gregorian 
Hotel, 42 W. 35th St., phone Greeley 5530. 
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a number of states have established su- 
pervision of probation officers through a 
state board of charities or similar body. 
This supervision is usually nominal, con- 
sisting principally of a yearly statistical 
report on the use of probation in the 
state. For effective supervision it is re- 
garded as essential by many who have 
studied the methods of the separate com- 
missions that there be an independent or- 
ganization, charged exclusively with this 
duty of supervision, employing a secre- 
tary and field agents to carry on in- 
vestigations and development work 
throughout the state, and aiming to es- 
tablish a state system of probation. At 
the last conference of the National Pro- 
bation Association at Pittsburgh resolu- 
tions were adopted urging upon state 
governments the creation of probation 
commissions to extend and supervise 
probation, and pledging its support to 
the probation officers and other agencies 
for humane advance in their efforts to 
secure the establishment of such com- 
missions, 

In the development of efficient meth- 
ods for dealing with the dependent and 
delinquent classes, not only state com- 
missions, but a probation bureau in con- 
nection with one of the federal depart- 
ments has been proposed. This, it is 
argued, could perform extremely valu- 
able services in developing and coordina- 
ting the system throughout the nation. 


HOW THE NEGRO IS FORGING 
AHEAD 


ITTLE AFRICA,” the Negro 

district of Harlem, New York 
city, is shortly to have a million-dollar 
recreation and social center for colored 
people. Thirteen lots have been pur- 
chased on a site adjoining the Young 
Women’s Colored Christian Associa- 
tion, and a seven-story building con- 
taining gymnasium, swimming pool, au- 
ditorium, public and private dining- 
rooms, concert room, employment 
agency, sleeping apartments, a banking 
office and other features has been 
planned. The concert room will be 
equipped with an organ at a cost of 
$20,000. The property, when com- 
pleted, will be taken over and operated 
by the Van-Astor Company, all of 
whose stockholders are Negroes. 

At the same time, news comes from 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People that a 
great forward movement is planned and 
has, in part, been inaugurated for the 
year 1918. John R. Shillady, previous- 
ly director of outside activities during 
V. Everit Macy’s superintendency of the 
poor of Westchester county, N. Y., is 
taking over the secretaryship of the or- 
ganization, which so far has been with- 
out a paid general director of its activi- 
ties, 

At the recent national conference of 

(Continued to page 504) 


The professional Jour- 
nal of the American Home 
Economics Association. 
Devoted to the interests 
of the home. 
No progressive house- 
keeper, teacher, dietitian, 


nurse, or social worker 
should be without this 
Journal. 


Issued monthly; sub- 
scription price $2.00 a 
year; $25 a copy. For- 
eign postage, $.35; Cana- 
dian, $.20. 

With a yearly subscrip- 
tion to the weekly Sur- 


vey ($3), $4.25 for the 
combination. 


American Home Economics Association 


1211 Cathedral St. Baltimore, Md. 


for 1918 (Vol. xx.) now in preg 


oe aration. Best possible mediw 
OFFICIAL for getting before program co 
mittees as lecturer or entert: 
REGISTER er. “Lecturer’s Section” 
AND free to the new program comm 
tees of every club that emplo 
DIRECTORY talent of any kind, early enow 
in the spring for the next on’ 
WOMEN’S listing. Gives every federate 
club in the United States, and 
CLUBS used throughout the year all ove 
IN the country. Entertainers, le 
turers, etc., address for term 
AMERICA __ «ates and testimonials, Helen 


Winslow, Shirley, Mass. 


BIRTH CONTROL REVIEW | 


Monthly Magazine $1.50 | 
MARGARET SANGER, Editor } 
104 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS} 
— Of Quality Linexcelled — 


Catalog Sent on Request 


“Why the Nations Rage” 


sod other Unitarian publications sent free. " 
CHURCH, Cer. Mariberough and eee tasaweae Bosten, Mass. 


Making the Boss Efficient 


By JOHN A. FITCH 


Reprinted from The SURVEY 
for June 2, 1917 


Five Cents Per Copy 


HSNMUAUUURERAEUAA AERATOR 


A Year Book containing Health Information, Calen- 
dars and Almanac data. 


5,000,000 


copies have been distributed. Have you received your copy? 


=] 
4 


This booklet may help you in your popular health 
education campaign. 


It Is Unique 


Individual copies or limited supplies for distribution 
may be secured from the Metropolitan Superintendent in 
your city or by addressing the 


WELFARE DIVISION 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Porto Rico 


SRST ARRAS Te I EI 


‘Leos days of restful voyaging and you are 
in the midst of the Gulf Stream, with fly- 
ing fishes darting about the ship. The warmth 
Wa Spring is borne to you from the south. 


Two days more and the gleaming shores and palm- 
clothed hills of Porto Rico welcome you to a land 
of perpetual summer. You enter a world that is 
unique—a fascinating combination of the romance 
and colorful life of old Spain with the conveniences 
of today. Each picturesque harbor holds a new 
surprise, each moss-gray fortress stirs your. imagina- 
tion to new heights. 


16-DAY CRUISE 
EXPENSES $Q4: aur 


You make the voyage in a luxurious 10,000-ton 
| steamer, using the vessel as your hotel for the entire 

trip from New York to and around Porto Rico, 
stopping at principal ports and return. All necessary 
Ly 


expenses included in the fare. Splendid stateroom 
accommodations and cuisine. Write for booklet— 
“Through Tropic Seas.” Address 


Passenger Department 


PORTO RICO LINE 


11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


TOOLS ax 
af BENCHES 


Our 80 years experience 
in equipping Schools and 
Institutions throughout 
the country is at your 
service. 


Our hobby since 1848 has been 


“QUALITY” and we aim to carry only the 
best. Send for our special circular No. 123 of 
Manual Training Outfits. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Co. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
New York since 1848 4th Avenue and 13th Street 


(Continued from page 502) 
the association in New York, Moorfe 


commonwealth, which is one of 
main justifications for the organizatio 
program: Physically Free from Peonag'f’ , 
Mentally Free from Ignorance, Poli 
cally Free from Disfranchisement, 
Socially Free from Insult. 
“Today Negroes own land,” he sa 
“equal in area to. New Hampshire, Vi 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Isla 
combined, some twenty million acres)" 
all. They have other property wor |’ 
not less than a billion of dollars. Thy} 
have 400 newspapers and periodica 
they have banks, insurance compa 
factories, stores. “There is no busine}! 
or profession i in which they are not res'}™" 
resented. They have colleges ar 4 
schools of national reputation.” 
He held that the action taken by Se 
retary of War Baker in standing agaim }" 
segregation of the colored soldier, by} 
organizing him in separate regimen | 
so that such honor as he may earn fy} 
himself may not be claimed for whi 
comrades, was the wisest that cow 
have been taken, and that it would © 
impossible in the future to continue 
priving a whole race of the ballot whe 


ten thousand. Crisis, its organ, has a nm 
paid circulation of about 50,000. 

“oreat spring drive” is being planned fi 
a membership of 50,000. 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
WORK IN SPAIN 


OCIAL WORK is a prominent sul § 
ject of instruction at the Interns | 

tional Institute for Girls in Spai)} 
whose beautiful buildings occupy tl} 
greater part of a block in the residenti.| 
part of Madrid. “Thanks to such ij 
fluences as the SuRvVEY,” writes Susa| 
D. Huntington, of Norwich, Conr}/ 
who for some years has been directir) 
its fortunes, ‘we have included in tl 
course some social work. Certain of o1 
faculty are volunteering for reguli 
classes at the Universidad Popular, 
form of university extension, and fe 
classes for illiterate workingmen, || 
giving Christmas parties for poor chi | 
dren and their mothers, visits to fa’ 
tories and tenement houses, and othe | 
activities. “The object is to acquaint th 
students with conditions in their owl 
country as well as to do some sma i 
work in alleviating distress and dimin} 
ishing illiteracy. So far as I know, ra} 
other school in Spain has undertake»! 
this sort of work.” 

This unique college, founded by Alic| 
Gordon Gulick with the aim of offerim | 


a Spanish girls the opportunities for 
Jigher education which American girls 
}njoy, was incorporated under the laws 
}f the state of Massachusetts in 1892. 
ts graduates who have won their bach- 
lor’s degree from the Spanish govern- 
nent are numbered by scores, and a few 
}ite now pursuing graduate studies for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. Its 
faculty is made up of American, Span- * 
sh and French teachers, Protestants, 
Roman Catholics and Free Thinkers. 
The students come from all parts of 
spain, South America, France, England 
Hand the United States, the large ma- 
jority always being Spanish girls. 

Among the supporters of the institute 
are Sr. Posada, perhaps the most active 
iman now in the famous Institute of So- 
cial Reform; José Castillejo, the educa- 
tional reformer, who is improving these 
war years to invest available funds in 
far-reaching schemes to bring Spanish 
secondary schools and _ universities 
abreast of those in other countries, and 
lately appointed by King Alfonso to 
come to America to establish closer re- 
lations between our colleges and those 
of Spain, to visit our schools, to examine 
American methods of teaching, to put 
himself in touch with the leaders of 
thought here and to arrange for an in- 
terchange of students and_ professors 
between the two countries; the historian 
Altamira and the painter Sorolla. The 
daughters of many prominent men are 
among its students. 


FRIENDLY VISITORS AMONG 
INDIAN FAMILIES 
ITTLE public attention has been 
given to a human agency of the 
federal government which in_ recent 
years has attained considerable impor- 
tance. ‘The Indian appropriation act of 
last year contained an item of $75,000, 
for additional field matrons. These 
workers, according to the annual report 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners 
just published, provide a service of im- 
measurable value for the improvement 
of Indian home conditions; their serv- 
ice “has never been properly appreci- 
ated.” 
_ The formation of a separate “welfare 
section” in the Indian Office is advo- 
cated by the commissioners for the pur- 
pose of coordinating and rendering more 
‘independent two branches of its social 
service which at present are unduly re- 
Stricted by the lack of full comprehen- 
sion for their utility and opportunities 
on the part of many of the higher 
officials. 

The field matrons are not given suff- 
cient authority, and they are without 
transportation facilities such as would 
give the maximum scope to their work. 
They are in daily, intimate contact with 
Indian families, but their activity is not 
organized, say the commissioners, on the 
most effective lines. “If the field ma- 

(Continued to page 507) 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES fj 


The See accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, 
trust companies, savings banks and other financial institutions. 


————E 
Corn Belt Farm Loans 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


oepoo — 


Sco meen pocetce_ cok doas 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
salest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 

At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 

A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of morigages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 
F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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6% to 7% Investments 


Secured By Most Important 
Natural Resources 


OUR present funds invested in carefully selected Bonds 

based upon coal, timber, water power and farm land 
properties, will yield exceptional interest returns and contrib- 
ute largely to the nation’s prosperity and security. 


We are fortunate in being able to offer a broad variety of 
such important investments for immediate purchase. 


Comprehensive description of available offerings in denomin- 
ations of $500 and $1,000 in our booklet No. 1002-OA, sent 


on request. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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Home and Institutional Economics | 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


HOME 


MAKING AND 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


feyise Concer 
gerenabis- 
arerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware, 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
Dry Goods. 


FREDDRICK LOESER & CO., 
484 Furton Srrmwr, Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CoO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


| Electric Clock Systems. 
| LOCKY’"900D & ALMQUIST, Inc., | 


112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Reduce Your Cost of Living! 


HE increasingly high cost of living can be re- 

duced at once only by the application of 

Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the housekeeper 
an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by leading 
teachers, especially for home study. They have been 
tested and proved by over 25,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 


The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 
school, “‘The Profession of Home-Making,” will be sent on 
eee. Address a postcard or note—A. S. H. E., 519 West 
e Street, Chicago, Ill. 


112 EAST 19 STREET - 


F'ssential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in ‘complete repose 


throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 


penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


Insist on seeing our trace 
new. 


mark and name—Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 


lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“‘None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


SECOND EDITION—REVISED 


THE NORMAL LIFE 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Adopted as a text-book in Red Cross and university classes and in schools for 


training social workers. 
Price, $1.25 


By Mail, $1.35 
NEW YORK 
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‘ons were provided with automobiles, 
ot only the number of their daily vis- 
s would be largely increased, but they 
vould be equipped to bring emergency 
ses to the agency hospital quickly and 
omfortably.” 

The other branch of social service 
vhich would become subject to such a 
1ew division would have to be created 
5 initio. A follow-up system of sym- 
athetic care for the boys and girls re- 
-urning from the Indian schools to their 
reservations is necessary to ensure that 
“the effort and expenditure which goes 
iato the operation of these institutions is 
not wasted. Too many returned stu- 
dents, we are told, fail to put into prac- 
tice what they have learned. 

“The government takes the young In- 
dian from his reservation, places him in 
a school, feeds, clothes, amuses and edu- 
cates him; then sends him back to the 
reservation and, apparently, forgets him. 
The ex-student finds little or nothing at 
his home which measures up anywhere 
near the standard of living he had be- 
come accustomed to at the Indian school. 
Instead of encouragement he meets dis- 
couragement; instead of cooperation he 
meets antagonism.” 

This antagonism, in the opinion of the 
superintendents of reservations and of 
large non-reservation schools, is largely 
due to the prejudices and conservatism 
of the old and uneducated Indians who 
are extremely sensitive to ridicule and 
who, owing to the almost hallowed filial 
respect in which they are held, exert a 
determining influence over the condi- 
tions of life in the reservations. Al- 
most nothing is being done to preserve 
among the young people those standards 
of industry and home life which the 
‘schools are at so much pains to impart. 


ALL THE ELEMENTS FOR A 
MODEL TOWN 


OME day, perhaps, a German so- 
ciologist will bring out a work in 
five volumes on Racial Inheritance as 
Reflected in the Psychology of Domestic 
Economy. In the meantime, Udetta D. 
Brown, in a study of housing conditions 
in Amsterdam, N. Y., records curious 
national variations in the ideas of clean- 
liness. 

“The Italian usually has bed and bed- 
ding immaculately clean, though she 
may sweep her dirt into the common 

hall or throw the garbage out of the 
window. The Syrian habit of sweep- 
ing the dirt under the oilcloth has been 
remarked by many.” In Polish homes, 
“thrift is carried too far,” and that 
means the occupancy of small, unfavor- 
able rooms, sometimes in basements, 
cluttered, in one case, “not only with 
the family clothing and cooking utensils, 
but with a large cage of pigeons.” 

The Polish woman, Miss Brown be- 

_lieves,-“‘must have a genius for minding 
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her own business—it is a mystery how 
these families (often several sharing an 
apartment) live so closely without con- 
tinually quarreling.” 

Though she makes the usual claims 
for the good effects of house-ownership 
on wage-earners without mentioning any 
of its drawbacks, Miss Brown admits 
that “there was little or no evidence of 
willful abuse of the dwellings by the 
tenants such as is sometimes found... . 
In general one is impressed by the fact 
that both owner and tenant are more 
interested in the living conditions than 
is the city.” 

There are many other observations in 
this report on The Houses of Amster- 
dam: (published by the Amsterdam 
Committee on Tuberculosis of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association) 
which show the importance of under- 
standing the social and psychological, as 
well as the physical, aspects of bad hous- 
ing before a satisfactory plan of reform 
measures can be worked out. “Though 
Amsterdam, on the whole, seems to be 
no worse than other towns of the same 
size (population 31,000), it has some 
pretty black spots; and, as the investiga- 
tor says, “‘a’city is no cleaner than its 
dirtiest spot.” 

While many manufacturers yet live 
near their factories and thus the resi- 
dential class division of the city is not 
so far advanced as elsewhere, the hous- 
ing problems of Amsterdam are curiously 
similar to those of much larger cities. 
There are areas of congested buildings, 
and the worst factor in the existing 
housing situation is the dark room, 
usually created by obstructive buildings. 

The close connection between tuber- 
culosis and bad housing, though empha- 
sized in the text, is not clearly proven 
by such figures as Miss Brown has been 
able to collect. It is true that 89 of 
119 patients were found to occupy the 
same room with others and 88 even the 
same bed; but these are evidences of 
poverty rather than of defects in the 
dwellings which any housing code could 
correct. 

Houses built so closely that many of 
them depend for daylight on neighbor- 
ing lots, streets built of a uniform 
width without regard to the traffic needs 
of different types of development—thus 
in the case of small dwellings unneces- 
sarily increasing costs—many dead ends, 
lack of protection for residential areas 
against encroachment of industrial 
plants, absence of parks in spite of ad- 
mirable natural opportunities—all these 
show that the adoption of a well-con- 
sidered city plan is the most immediate 
need for improving present conditions 
and avoiding a further city growth on 
undesirable lines. 

There is no need for congestion in a 
community of this kind, 
Brown urges a more adequate trolley 
service to facilitate the expansion of the 
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city, a planning of building areas ‘“‘with 
minor residential streets on which lots 
of suitable frontage, thirty to fifty feet, 
would be laid out,” and the creation of 
loan institutions which would favor the 
erection of small houses. Encourage- 
ment of gardening would give further 
impetus to such a development. ‘To 
judge from her description of the streets, 
the soil should prove particularly suit- 
able for a splendid growth of war gar- 
dens: ‘Surely, there never was worse 
mud than that of Amsterdam, it is 
black, it is oily, it sticks to the shoes 
and it is deep.” 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
cooks; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; publishes 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; ar 
annual: 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages o1 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; ful’ 
index. 

Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 608 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 pes 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly: 
$.25 per year; both free to members; published 
by the American Social Hygiene Association 
105 W. 40 St., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad) 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.. 
Order pamphlets from publishers. 

Foop Suprty rn Famities or LimiTep MEAans. 
Study of 200 families. By Michael M. Davis, 
Jr., League for Preventive Work, 44 Bromfield 
St., Boston. 10 cts. a copy, 6 cts. for ten or 

more. 


MaxkinG THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings 01 


a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Tue Paty or Patriotism Is THE PatH or PRoHI- 
BiTion. Address of Anna A. Gordon, president 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Tue Socrat SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Motion Pic. 
TURE. The Lilian Edwards’ Prize Essay of 1917 
Free of Dean E. R. Groves, Durham, N. H. 


COMING MEETINGS 


(Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 
NatronaL Society Promotion INDUSTRIAL EpDuCA- 
ation. Annual convention Philadelphia, Febru 
21-23, 1918. Headquarters Bellevue-Stratford. 
Ass’t sec’y, May Allison, 140 West 42 street, 

New York. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


Survey 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. ‘The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 


capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 


pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


OW the Survey can serve’ 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a@ 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT. INDEX by full 
aame and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, APE. 

girth Registration, AasPiM. 
Blindness, Ncprs. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, Spo. 

CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Nsprez, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, Sxo. 
Community Organization, AIss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
{of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers. Cua. 
Cooperation, (ta. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Tibrarv Assn. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League ot America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 
Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 
Electoral Reform, Tr, Apri, 
Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. : ' 
Exhibits. Aasprm, Ncps. 
Feeblemindedness, Nem. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Feccca. 
Eugenics Registrv. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hvgiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Nesw. Newa. 
Survey Associates. Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aatt. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Netc. 
Hosnitals, Naser. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEA. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Tewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa. 

Insanity, Nema. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Nctc. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 

amen Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 

Ref. Library Women in Industry, Werv. 
Mental Hygiene, Crrm, Nem. 
Military Relief, Arc. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apa, Nrs. 
National Service, Arss. 

Negro goss Noe 1, 
Neighhorheod ork, Nrs. 
Nursing, ApHa, Arc, NopHn. 
Open Air Schools, Naspt. 


PEACE 
National Woman's Peace Party, AIL. 


Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 


lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new » 


Physical Training, Praa. 
Protection Women Workers, Nrtas. 
Public Health, Nopan. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, AIL. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. _ 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsaywca, APEa. 


REMEDIAL LOANS : 
Russell Sale Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcua 
Weiy, 3 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Schools, Angas, Hi, Ti. 
Short Ballot, Sso. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 

. Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Ncewa, NSsPIE. 


Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers Aid Society. 
Cyw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsz, Werv. 
Unemployment, AatLL, 


WAR RELIEF 


Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ 


WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. Consumers’ League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Unien. 


Working Girls, Crw, Nras, Niww. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St.. 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; ~ 
health insurance. : 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE- | 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude — 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti 
more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. ! 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and-community. Publishes Journal of Home 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- - 
VICE—Founded by, Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 

M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
of community organization and progress. Mem- 
bers of its staff gas to enter into consultation by 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- 


undertakings the combined results and lessons of 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to bring , 
about better cooperation among specialized natio: 

organizations, toward securing the more compre . 
hensive local application of their types of service. . 


AMERICAN etre ASSOCIATION—George 


B. ioe exec. 78 E. Washington St., Chi- - 
cago. riiobere: itormialtieg about bah ar 
libraries, planning lib buildings 


librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. Last - Fusing 
cations on request. 
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RICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
TION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 


: Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
ag sec’y, 93 Westford Ave. , Springfield, Mass. 
ect to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
rest in physical education» Annual member- 
fee $3.00 includes magazine. 


“RICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA 
N LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
k Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
fundainental reform in electing representatives 
yvature free. Membership $1. 


ERICAN RED CROSS—National officers: 
odrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
ident; Robert deForest, vice-president: 
1 Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
nselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
Jiam Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
son, general manager. 


entral Committee, appointed by the President 
the United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
1; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
sing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
ns, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
liam C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
j comes William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
1, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor- General. 


Var Council, appe ointed by the President of the 
‘ited States: enry Davison, chairman; 
erles D. Norton, spb M.-P. Murphy, John 
Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
ft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
sioner to Europe. 


Department of Military Relief: John D. Ryan, 
eetor-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
--or-general. 


Department of Civilian Relief: 
1s, director-general. 


W. Frank Per- 


Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 


C€. Connor. 


Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
ne Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 

Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
1 Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
‘ment, director. 
WVoman’s Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 
tor. 


Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


{ERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
: CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
se. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
ite knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
‘tment and prevention. Publications free on 
juest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


YII-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
orge S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
as., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
vy. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
ision of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
‘m consent. 


JREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
‘oadway, New York. Has a department of field 
irk to make surveys of governments and institu- 
MMs anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
et Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
shed. 


,OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
@ Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
) spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
id give expert advice concerning all phases of 
msumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
cludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


{MIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
‘OMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 
roadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 

reets i at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
tides. as international system of safeguarding. 
onducts National Americanization program. 


UGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
hancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H 
ellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
public service for knowledge about human in- 
‘ritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
bilities. Literature free. 


EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
HRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
nt denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
n’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Saad 


Ccmmission on the Church and Social Sieh. 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev, Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, prin- 
cipal-elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
“Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. Frissell). 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adiustméent, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Jr., “managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information’ con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in*their organ- 
ization and. development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
poorneld Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 


Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard: dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
with 90 branches. 


Membership 8,500, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Pk.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organt zation of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


ee Oe CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

has. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters’ for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. ; 

Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 


OHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 


The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
Everit Macy. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos. 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING — Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with 
trained workers. Membership composed of experi- 
enced social] workers. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and_ state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, *sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY—Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
ot this organization is to enlist all American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—4H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir, 130 E 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
Manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the ees Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
‘’. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
eB John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 

ertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. Information regarding 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social wel- 
fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments, 
Reading lists on women’s vocations. 


Voters and Volunteers 


PREPARE FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Structure of Government 
Charles A. Beard 


A discussion of State and Municipal Gov- © 


ernment in theory and practice with special 
emphasis on problems of the government of 


New York City. 
Thursdays, 2:00-4:00 


Governmental Action for Social Welfare 
A course of lectures supplementing the above. 
Relief 
Porter R. Lee 
Crime | 
George W. Kirchwey 
Public Care for Dependent and 
Delinquent Children 
Henry W. Thurston. 


Taxation 
Lawson Purdy 
Recreation 
Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Education 
Walter W. Pettit 
Industry 
John A. Fitch 
Health 


James Alexander Miller 


Thursdays, 4:00 to 5:00 


PREPARE FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Many social organizations in New York City need 
the services of volunteer wofkers who have had 
some training in social work. These courses are 
planned to meet this need. 


*Programs and Principles in Social 


Work 
Porter R. Lee 


Thursdays 5:00-0:00. 
*Methods in Social Work 
Margaret Leal 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 12:00-1:00 


The Immigrant 
Kate H. Claghorn 


Tuesdays and Thursdays II:00-12:00 


Treatment of Crime 
George W. Kirchwey and Orlando F. Lewis 
Saturdays 9:00-IT:00. 


Hygiene and Preventable Disease 
James Alexander Miller, M. D. 


Mondays and Wednesdays 9:00-10:00 


The Public School and the Community 
Walter W. Pettit 


Mondays and Wednesdays 4:00-5:00 


“Supervision of Play 
Madeline L. Stevens 
Tuesdays and Thursdays I0:00-12:00 


*Field work required in these courses 


COURSES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF PHILANTHROPY 


PORTER R. LEE, Director 


105 EAST 22D STREET, NEW YORK 


Circulars of information will be sent on request 


